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Mr. W. Somerset Maugham 


R. W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, the author of 
M ‘‘ The Tenth Man,’’ which forms the subject of 

our Souvenir this month, is only thirty-six years 
of age. _He is undoubtedly one of the most successful 
of modern playwrights. To him has fallen the honour 
of creating a record by having four or!zinal plays running 
in London at different theatres concurrently. Mr. 
Maugham is ‘‘M.R.C.S.’’ and ‘ L.R.C.P.,’’ going 
through St. Thomas’s Hospital 
after leaving Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. 

Although his name has only, 
comparatively speaking,  re- 
cently come before the public, 
a great number of plays from 
Mr. Maugham’s pen have re- 
ceived the approval of London 
playgoers. His first play of 
importance was ‘‘A Man of 
Honour,’’ produced at the 
Avenue Theatre in 1904. 
‘‘ Lady Frederick’’ was pro- 
nounced a winner at the Court 
Theatre in 1907, followed by 
‘* Jack Straw’’ at the Vaude- 
ville in March, 1908. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dot,’’ at the Comedy, and 
‘“ The Explorer ’’ at the Lyric, 
were also produced in 1908. 


* * * 


It would be difficult to point 
to any individual quality in 
many of Mr. Maugham’s suc- 
cessful plays, their charm lying 
principally - in the cleverly- 
turned phrases, the polished 
dialogue and the smart repartee 
with which they abound. They ! 
are pleasant and amusing; their 
style is not aggressive, and 
their atmosphere is distinctly modern. Mr. Maugham 
does not set himself the task of teaching his public; 
he does not burden his plays with a “‘ mission,’’ nor is 
there any evidence of a striving after effect. He is quite 
content to entertain his audiences, and perhaps, after all 
that is why his work is so popular. ; £ 


* * ‘* 


_In ** The Tenth Man’ 
picture of City life. 
influences into the dr 
we can discover in h 
dramatist. 


" Mr. Maugham has given us a 

He has brought that life and its 
awing-rooms of the aristocracy, and 
is treatment the master-hand of the 





, Mr. W. Somerset Maugham 


A Completed Volume 


The present is the sixth issue of THE PLAYGOER AND 
Society ILLUSTRATED under the ‘new series. The maga- 
zine ran successfully as ‘‘ The Theatre ’’ for six issues ; 
it was then enlarged, and incorporated in THE PLAYGOER 
AND Society ILLUSTRATED. This number, therefore, com- 
pletes the first volume of THE* PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY 
ILLUSTRATED, or the second volume of the magazine since 
its inception. 

We assured our readers that 
it was our intention to make 
‘*each nunmtbher better than the 
last.’’ We-claim to have done 
so.’ The magazine has been twice 
enlarged in six months, and is 
now firmly established as a 
high-class, sumptuously pro- 
duced periodical, In bringing 
this to the notice of our readers 
we can only ask for a continu- 
ance of their kindly support; 
that playgoers will still retain 
their interest in a magazine de- 
voted chiefly to the theatre and 
matters concerning it. 

* * * 

We hope we have aroused 
the sympathy of lovers of 
Literature, Art, Fashion, and 
Society, and that we may hold 
that sympathy in the future. 
We thank the numerous readers 
who have been good enough to 
make suggestions for the im- 
provement of THE PLAYGOER 
AND Society ILLUSTRATED. Im- 
possible as it has been to carry 
out the wishes of every corre- 
spondent, we have made a num- 
ber of changes and additions 
that we feel have been to the 
benefit. of the ,periodical, We 
leave Volume I., therefore, to 


(H. S. Mendelssohn 


your judgment. 
a m * 

The subject of our Souvenir this month is ‘‘ The Tenth 
Man.’’ ' We have to thank Mr. Chester Fox, Mr. Oscar 
Barrett, Jr., and the members of the staff of the Globe 
Theatre for their assistance in the production. 

* * * 

A new competition for amateur photographers is an- 
nounced on page 282 of this number, and the names of 
the winners of last month’s “ Alternative Title ’’ Com- 
petition are given on the inside front covér. Details of 
this month’s competition are given on page iii. (facing 
page 246). 
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“The Climax.” By Edward Locke. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre on 28th Fetruary, 1910 


Miss Marie Doro, Messrs. Guy Standing, Russ Whytal, 
and Effingham Pinto. 


GY HERE was a young man called sounds almost 
like the first line of a limerick, doesn’t it? Sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the extreme simplicity of the play. 
However, this young man’s name is Raymond—-John 
Raymond. He is one of 
those fanatics who insist that 
” no woman can follow the 
stage as a profession and 
re A come through the ordeal un- 
7 sullied. John points this out 
to the dear little girl he 
loves. She laughs, but 
means to go on; to win fame 
and glory on the stage with 
her beautiful voice. John 
is a doctor, and if Adelina 
Von Hagen knew as much 
about the medical profession 
as John apparently knew 
about the stage, well—per- 
haps ‘** The Climax *’ would 
never have been written. 
The Puritanical John is so 
upset at the idea of Adelina 
going on the stage that he 
persuades her, by a process 
of ** mental suggestion *’ io 
refrain from singing for some 
little time owing to a defect 
in the vocal chords. We see 
Adelina, who lives with an 
elderly professor of music 
and his son in humble apart- 
: ments in New York, swal- 
lowing the doctor's humbug as easily as the fluid he 
sprays into her throat. Then comes the climax. She 
may try to sing again. John gives permission. Alas, 
the voice is gone and poor Adelina nearly kills herself 
in her grief! Feeling that it is better to live than to die, 
she gives up hopes of the stage and consents to marry 
John. On the morning of her wedding, hey, presto! 
the voice comes back again, and John confesses his guilt. 
In his wrath Pietro, the professor's son, who dearly loves 
\delina, rushes upon John to kill him, but his father pre- 
vents the crime. John leaves the house and Adelina runs 
wild with delight at the return of her voice. Whether she 
forgives and forgets we arg not told, but we may safely 
suppose that she follows the old professor's advice, ‘‘ You 
will forgive him, Adelina."’ 

It is a wonderful mixture of farce, comedy and tragedy. 
Only four characters, but all of them delightfully simple 
and all simply delightful. | A~ beautiful photograph of 
Miss Marie Doro is reproduced on page 2309. 

Preceding *‘ The Climax '’ a musical sketch is given 
by Barclay Gammon, Very clever; very funny. 


— 





Mr. Russ Whytal in 
‘*The Climax.” 





®*The Balkan Princess.” By Frederick Lonsdale 
and Frank Curzon. Lyrics by Paul A. Rubens 
and Arthur Wimperis. Music by Paul A. Rubens. 


Produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre on 19th February, 1910. 


Miss lsabel Jay, Messrs. Bertram Wallis, Lauri de Frece, 
James Blakeley, William Lugg, Ridgwell Cullum, C. Morton 
Horne, Charles Brown, Norman A. Blume, Peter Blunt, 
Barry Neame, Misses Mabel Sealby, Hazel Pawn, Mabel 
Green, and others. 


T is something more than a treat to find a plot in a 

musical play. There’s one in ‘‘ The Balkan Princess,” 
and a very pretty little story it makes, too. Princess 
Stephanie of Balaria is bound by the laws of her charm- 
ing country to marry one of six nobles, or abdicate. 
When the time comes to select her husband. she finds that 
only five have arrived. Where is the sixth? Ah, where? 
Count Boethy, the Prime Minister, tells her that the 
Grand Duke Sergius, the missing noble, has refused to 
enter the palace. That misguided person prefers to write 
Socialistic articles in the press with such headlines as 
‘* Why the people of Balaria could dispense with their 
Princess.’’ The Princess is naturally piqued at these 
treasonable insults, but admires the Duke’s independence. 
She thinks out a scheme very quickly—they always think 
and write quickly on the stage. She will find him and 
compel him to come to the Palace. Hearing that he fre- 
quents a certain Bohemian 
restaurant, she goes there, 
incognito. Naturally, 
almost the first man she 
sets eyes on is the Duke, 
but she doesn’t know him. 
She falls in love with him; 
he falls in love with her; 
they fall in love with each 
other. At the end of a 
happy evening, Sergius 
proposes a toast, ‘‘ The 
downfall of the Princess.”’ 
Spurnery from the Prin- 
cess. ‘‘I am the Princess; 
arrest that’ man!’"’ Poor 
Duke Sergius goes off to 
the Palace, a_ prisoner. 
Now the Princess loves 
him all the while, and rather 
than marry one of 
the remaining nobles 
she signs the docu- 
ment abdicating the. 
throne of Balaria. 
Now she is only an 
ordinary woman, and 
not bound by such 
absurd matrimonial 
laws as a Princess, 
she is free to marry 
whom she _ pleases. 
The Duke Sergius, 
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Miss Isabel Jay in 
“The Balkan Princess.” 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


however, having seen how noble and good she is, destroys 
the document, takes his stand with the others, and the 
curtain falls upon one of the happiest and handsomest 
couples ever seen on the musical comedy stage. 

What a charming Princess Miss Isabel Jay makes! 
And what a fine specimen of mankind is the Grand Duke 
Sergius as played by Mr. Bertram Wallis! To Mr. 
Lauri de Frece and Mr. James Blakeley are due most of 
the fun in the piece, and it is genuine humour, too. An 
exquisite mounting, tuneful music, pretty girls and pretty 
frocks add greatly to the success of ‘‘ The Balkan 
Princess.’”’ 


“Tantalizing Tommy.” By Paul Gavault and 
Michael Morton. 


Produced at the Playhouse on 15th February, 1910. 


Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Marie Lohr, Messrs. Kenneth 
Douglas, Fred Lewis, John Beauchamp, Robert Averell, 
John Harwood, M. Wetherel!, A. G. Onslow, C. B. Keston, 
Misses Sybil Ruskin, Maidie Hope, and Eva Rowland. 


OMMY is a modern young lady. O tempora! O 

mores! She has no manners to speak of, and the 
cool cheek of a Yankee traveller. Her motor breaks down 
outside the week-end cottage 
of a shy young man, one 
James Cottenham, Govern- 
ment clerk. Cottenham and 
his artist frierid happen to be 
staying there when Tommy 
breaks in upon them. The 
car won't go; Tommy can’t 
get home, so she stays at the 
cottage, much to the annoy- 
ance of Cottenham and the 
joy of his friend Killick. 
Cottenham can’t help show- 
ing his dislike, and 
lommy—accustomed to 
flattery and obedience 
from all who cross her 
path—-naturally falls in 
love with the man who 
spurns her. Women are 
like that. Next morning 
papa and her fiancé 
come down to reproach 
her and fetch her home ; 
but prior to that Cotten- 
ham’s fiancée and her 
father also call on 
him, and all the poor fellow’s explanations as to Tomimy’s 
presence are vain. The engagement is broken off. Next 
day Tommy calls with Killick at the Colonial Office to 
apologise to Cottenham. Whilst waiting the telephone 
bell rings and Tommy tells the ‘‘chief’’ what she thinks of 
his language. This results in Cottenham’s dismissal. So 
upset at things is Tommy that she decides to enter a con- 
vent and calls at Killick’s studio a week fater to say 
‘* Good-bye.’” All is nearly over when she and Cotten- 
ham discover that they love each other, and will do so for 
ever and ever and ever. Flop into each other’s arms! 
Enter papa (rich man, papa; puts all money matters 
comfy) and Killick. Killick swallows his own disappoint- 
ment. All happy; yum! yum! 

A jolly, floaty little farcical comedy ; utterly impossible, 
but frankly so. Mr. Cyril Maude as Cottenham lent the 
character the best of his dry humour, while Miss Marie 
Léhr as Tommy gave a performance as fascinating as 
















Miss Marie Lohr in 
‘** Tantalizing Tommy.” 


Tommy was tantalizing. The only thing that might have 


been omitted was that young lady’s appearance in Cotten- 
ham’s pyjamas! 


The Sicilian Players. 
Producing Sicilian Plays at the Lyric Theatre. Season commenced 
22nd February, 1910. 


Siga. M. Bragaglia, Cav, Uff. G. Grasse, and company. 


ERHAPS the most interesting of all the plays pro- 
duced by the Sicilians is ‘* Malia,’’ a drama in three 
acts by Luigi 
Capuana, It is a 
simple, passionate 
story of love and 
hatred. Jana, 
although betrothed 
to a youth named 
Ninu, is in love 
with her _ sister’s 
husband. It isn’t 
the love of an Eng- 
lishwoman, but’ the deep, 
all-consuming love of a pas- 
sionate woman of Sicily — a 
truly terrible love. Ninu 
demands an explanation of her 
behaviour at the wedding cere- 
mony. Jana says an evil spirit 
possesses her. Ninu says 
** Pooh!” (in his own. expres- 
sive language). Jana refuses 
all comfort, and even a magic 
medal that would give 
her relief. is cast. aside. 
She prays to the Virgin 
to deliver her from this 
love that is burning her 
Ce Ch tile & up. Just then, however, 
“* Malia.” the brother-in-law, Cola, 
comes in, and that 
changes everything. She throws herself into his arms. 
Later she hears that the date of her marriage with Ninu 
is fixed, and in.despair she curses the Virgin. But Jana 
at last finds peace, and Cola now asks her-tofly.with 
him. She refuses, and tutns to confront her fianeé with 
the confession that she belongs to another! Ha, ha! 
Ninu declares he will revenge himself upon Cola and fly 
from Sicily with her. She agrees. Cola reproaches 
Jana for her treachery, and in a blind fury Ninu takes 
a razor from his pocket and cuts his rival’s throat, thus 
bringing the play—as the programme puts it-—‘‘ to a 
tragic conclusion. ”’ 






CAng Peary 


“The Fighting ‘Chance.” By Edward Ferris and 

B. P. Matthews. 

Produced at the Lyceum Theatre on 5th March 1910. 
Miss Ruth Maitland, Messrs. Frederick Ross, Robert 

Minster, Eric Mayne, Arthur Royston, Halliwell Hobbes, 

G. P. Polson, Cecil Kinnaird, Cecil Saunders, Hastings 
Lynn, V. Gilbert, H. Willis, Bramble, Rhodes, james, 
Vautier, Pollard, Armstrong, Stone, Misses Phyllis Relph, 

Blanche Stanley, Marjorie Chard, and Mmry Forbes. 


APTAIN PHILIP RIVERS is a villain of the deepest 

dye. He plays false to his friend, Stephen Blanchard, 
who has asked him to take care of Joan Fielding; he 
seduces her and falls in love with Ethel Hardy, the fiancée 
of Captain Jim Blanchard. To get rid of Jim, Rivers 
accuses him of marking cards. Jim is compelled to send 
in his papers, but joins the Gordons as a private. Joan 
cannot face Stephen on his return, and as Rivers will not 
marry her she flies from the house. Stephen swears he 
will find the man who has been false to her. | Rivers tells 
him it was Jim, who has also left the house. A year later 
war has broken out and Rivers is in command of a small 
company at the Indian Frontier. They hear that two 
ladies have been captured by the enemy, who demand 
that Rivers, who shelled their women and children, should 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


be handed over to them in exchange for the women. A 
messenger is sent in to make this demand. He is blind, 
starved and half dead. It is Stephen! He tells of the 
cruelties he has endured; he tells Rivers that the captured 
women are Joan and Ethel; that he knows all, and that 
Rivers must give himself up. Rivers refuses and shoots 
himself. Then Jim turns up and offers to impersonate 
Rivers. A truce is made with the enemy, they exchange 
prisoners, and then the British fight for the return of Jim 
and get him back again. Down comes the curtain to the 
crack of the rifles, the shouts of the British soldiers, and 
the yells of the enemy. 

It is a very stirring military drama. The last act cer- 
tainly looks like treachery on the part of our troops, but 
the dusky devils deserved it. Hurrah! 

/ 
** Justice.” By John Galsworthy. 
Prowused at the Repertory Theitre (Duke of York’s) on 
2ist February, 1910. 


Messrs. Dennis Eadie, Sydney 
Valentine, Charles Maude, Edmund 
Gwenn, George Hersee, Leslie Carter, 
Dion Boucicault, Oscar Adye, Charles 
Bryant, Grendon Bentley, 1 


Harben, Lewis Casson, F. Lloyd, 
Robert Pateman, O. P. Heggie, 
Whitford Kane, and Miss Edyth 
Olive. 


HE Repertory Theatre started its 

career with a tragedy —a_ par- 
ticularly gloomy tragedy, but a realis- 
tic one. The simple story unfolds 
itself around the doings of a young 
clerk. He falls in love with a young 
married woman who is brutally treated 
by her husband. He has no money to 
take her away, and in desperation 
alters a cheque of his employer’s to 
get it. The fraud is discovered and 
alder is arrested. A question as to 
Falder’s insanity arises at the trial. 
He is not insane, and the judge ascribes 
an immoral motive for the crime. 
Guilty, and three years’ penal servitude 
for poor Falder! Next we see him in 
his cell, suffering from melancholia. 
He paces to and fro, then beats 
madly against the bolted door. It is 
horrible, yet fascinating. In the next 
act Falder has served his time and 
goes back to his old office with the 
woman he loves, to ask for another 
chance. There is a chance for him, when a man from 
Scotland Yard appears on the scene. Falder has, in a vain 
effort to find work, forged a reference. Further, he has 
not reported himself. He is arrested again, but cheats 
the law by throwing himself over the stairs and breaking 
his neck. 

The whole play is written without any pretence at 
style. Facts tell the story. There’s the result, the 
ghastly finish, yet it is impossible to point to one of the 
factors that led up to it and say ‘‘ That was wrong.”’ 
Truly, the ‘* law’s a hass.’’ 


Photo) 


*“Misalliance.” By Bernard Shaw. 


Produced by the Repertory Theatre (Duke of York’s) on 
23rd February, 1910. 
Messrs. Fred. Lloyd, Donald Calthrop, Hubert Harben, 


C. M. Lowne, Chas. Bryant, O. P. Heggie, Misses Miriam 
Lewes, Florence Haydon, and Lena Ashwell. 


p | *O tell the story of ‘* Misalliance ’’ properly demands 
a volume rather than a short paragraph. It is one 





Wover Street Studios 


Miss Bella Terry. 


of those little ‘* peculiarities ’’ of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
written for nobody and getting nowhere in particular. In 
general outline it may be said that the story revolves 
around a young and somewhat amorous young lady, 
known as Hypathia Tarleton. Hypathia is engaged to 
the son of a man whom she has refused with ridicule. 
Papa proposed, but she preferred the son. A certain 
Joseph Percival and Lina Szczepanowska drop into the 
‘Yarletons’ garden from an aeroplane, and Hypathia 
makes violent love to Percival. Percival is accused by 
various members of the family and other people of cer- 
tain ‘‘ goings on’’ with Hypathia. He asks that lady 
to explain that she made overtures to him, but she won’t. 
In the end, however, Lina leaves the house, the members 
of the family sort themselves out in some strange manner, 
only known to Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Percival agrees to 
marry Hypathia if her father will provide the necessary 
funds. That ends the story. Its telling introduces 
various arguments and remarks upon 
a number of subjects dear to the heart 
of the author, but of little interest to 
the man in the street. The acting was 
excellent in every way, the only thing 
that the audience couldn’t understand 
was the play. ‘* Misalliance ’’ is well- 
named ! 


THE VARIETY 
THEATRES 


The Coliseum.—We reproduce on 
this page a photograph of little Miss 
Bella Terry, a charming young actress 
and dancer, who made a big hit in 
** Where Children Rule,’’ at the Gar- 
rick. The Coliseum management are 
happy in their choice of this clever 
little girl, and I predict for her a bril- 
liant future. Among the stars that 
have lately glittered at the Coliseum 
may be mentioned Madame Ella Rus- 
sell, the Anartos, and Huntley Wright 
in ‘‘ The Little Father of the Wilder- 
ness.’ The play has its moments of 
intense pathos; it is interesting and 
most enjoyable. ‘‘ Les Sylphides ’’ is 
shortly returning to the Coliseum; it 
is a brief but delightful ballet: 

The Tivoli.—Karno’s Mumming 

Birds, Queenie Essex, Foot-Gers, and 
many other first-class artists have con- 
tributed to the success of the Tivoli 
eae entertainment. Foot-Gers’ wonderful 
imitation of Chantecler, Fragson and others are well 
worth seeing. 
_The Pavilion, —La Milo is the attraction at the Pavi- 
lion, of course, but she does not stand quite alone. Other 
attractive turns include T. E. Dunville, Tom Clare, Ben 
Albert, and Lil Hawthorne. One can always rely upon a 
good show at the ‘‘ Pav.”’ ; : 

The Empire.—The new revue, ‘‘ Hullo, London!” 
having been judged by Press and public ‘‘ an instan- 
taneous success,’’ has caught on, and seems to be in for 
a long run. The ballet, ‘‘ Round the World,”’ is. still 
enjoying the greatest popularity. It is a very fine show 
and deserves all the nice things we hear about it. Mr. 
Hitchens has provided his patrons with a remarkably 
good programme. , 

The Oxford.—What is described as a ‘‘ merry and 
bright burletta,’’ called ‘‘ Happy Holland,”’ is a feature 
of the Oxford programme. Joe Elvin, Henry de Vries, 
Harry Pleon, Flora Cromer, and a number of other stars 
contribute to a first-class evening’s entertainment. 


H. V. M. 
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MISS MARIE DORO 


A charming American actress who appeared in ‘‘ The Climax” at the Comedy Theatre 
(Photo by kind permission of Charles Frohman) 
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MR. JOHN HARWOOD. MISS MARIE LOHR. 
The Chauffeur informs ‘‘ Tommy ” that her car has broken down. 














Photos 
MISS MARIE LOHR. ’ MR. CYRIL MAUDE, 
‘* Tommy ” tells James Cottenham what she thinks of him. 





, “Tantalizing Tommy” 





at the Playhouse. 


MISS MARIE LOHR. 
‘*Tommy” removes her father’s wrath by caresses. 


MR, FRED LEWIS. 





[" Daily Mirror” 


MISS MARIE LOHR. MR. CYRIL MAUDE, 
Cottenham falls a victim to ‘‘ Tommy’s” coaxing. 
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” Dame Nature” on the Stage and in the Country 


‘* Daily Mirror” Photo, [Dress:d by Redfern 


Miss Ethel Irving, in a scene from ‘‘ Dame Nature,” at the Garrick Theatre 








” [Foulsham & Banfield 
Miss Ethel Irving, who is an excellent shot, at her country home 
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The British Empire Shakespeare Society 


HE reading of ‘** Romeo and Juliet’? under the auspices 

of this society at the St. James’s Theatre, kindly lent for 
the occasion by Mr. George Alexander, on March 8th was 
extremely interesting. It could not well be otherwise with 
a star cast in which Miss Evelyn D’Alroy made her first 
appearance in a Shakespearian play, and she made a profound 
impression by her impassioned reading of Juliet. Of the 
Romeo of Mr. Lewis Waller we can but speak in words of 
praise. The liveliest impersonation was the Mercutio of Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, who was slain all too soon; the most natural, 
the Nurse of Mrs. E. H. Brooke. Friar Laurence had an 
excellent exponent in Mr. A, E. George, Benvolio and Tybalt 
being read with dramatic effect by Mr. Athol Stewart and 
Mr. Arthur Wontner. Mr. J. Henry Twyford and Mr. J. 
Fisher White represented the heads of the rival houses,, 
Montague and Capulet; Paris being read with quiet dignity 
by Mr. Godfrey Tearle, and Escalus by Mr. Halliwell Hobbes. 
The Lady Capulet of Miss Adeline Bourne evidenced the 
practised Shakespearian student; Miss Mary Webb reading 
the shorter part of Lady Montague. The minor parts were 
excellently well read by Messrs. Pelham, as Balthaser ; Walter 
Armstrong, as the Watchman; 
Herbert Alexander, E. Ross 
Shore and Edward Rigby, as the 
three Capulet Servants—Samson, 
Gregory and Peter; Mr. Leonard 
Calvert as Abraham, servant to 
Montague; Mr. Tom _ Hesle- 
wood, an apothecary, and Miss 
Dora Jesslyn as Page to Paris. 
Mr. George Alexander made 
an opening speech of welcome to 
the artists upon the stage and the 
students in front of the curtain, 
and congratulated the B.E.S.S. 
on being the link between two 
yroups who took such a lively 
interest in each other, and, not 
to be out of the * show,”’ read 
“The Chorus.” Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier proposed a_ vote of 
thanks at the end of the play, in 
which he said when a memorial 
theatre to Shakespeare was an established fact, the help the 
genial manager of St. James's had always given the Empire 
Shakespeare Society would be remembered with pleasure. The 
reading of ** Romeo and Juliet? will be looked back upon 
by all present as a feast of elocutionary characterisation. 


2 @ @ 


The Shakespeare 






Photos) 


Mr. Sivori Levey. 


The Shakespeare Reading Society 


A trio of clever elocutionists officiated at the recent ‘ Brown- 
ing’? evening at Bedford College, organised by the S.R.S. 
Mrs, Cazalet’ Bloxham, who, with her husband, is Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society, gave an interesting appreciation of 
Brownintg, her resonant voice and clear enunciation giving 
her hearers the greatest pleasure. This lady was) the first 
woman to speak at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, and is 
well known on literary and philanthropic platforms. The 
excerpts from Browning which served to illustrate points 
made by the lecturer were finely delivered by Mr. Denis Elliot 
Watson, an enthusiastic acting-member of the S.R.S., whose 
** Hamlet "’ made a most favourable impression last year, and 


~ 


whose recitation of “* Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” 
at Mrs, Cazalet Bloxam’s Walt Whitman appreciation. was 
considered altogether above the average. The lecture was 
followed by some examples of Browning Poems, delivered to 
musical accompaniment by Mr. Sivori .Levey, who makes a 
speciality of whose work and whose artistic performance, both 
vocal and instrumental, was njuch appreciated. 


Mrs. Cazalet Bloxam 
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The New Symphony Orchestra 


The performance given by the New Symphony Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall, on 24th February last, was honoured by the 
presence of Her Majesty the Queen. The most interesting 
item in the programme was undoubtedly the Elgar Symphony 
(repeated by general desire), a fine rendering of which was 
given by the orchestra under the baton of Mr. Landon 
Ronald. Some comment has been heard with regard to the 
performance of Richard Straus’ symphonic poem, ‘* Don 
Juan,” being rendered on the same occasion as the famous 
Dubussy composition, ‘* L’ Apré-midi d’un Faune,’’ works so 
remarkably different in treatment. Madame Nina Menzies was 
the soloist on this occasion, and her exquisite rendering of 
songs from Alexander George’s opera, ‘* Miarka,” were re- 
ceived with warranted enthusiasm. 

The last concert of the season—under the management of 
Mr. T. Arthur Russell—will take place on 17th March, at 
Queen’s Hall, when the programme will include the first 
performance of an orchestral rhapsody, ‘‘ From Africa,’’ by 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Greig’s ‘‘ Concerto for pianoforte,’’ by 
Madame Carneras. Mr. Edmund Burke is also announced 
to appear at this concert. 

ge @ & 


Matinee Musicale at the 
Ritz Hotel 


A curiously attractive pro- 
gramme was presented at a 
matinée musicale given at the 
Hétel Ritz on February 24th by 
Miss May Isabel Fisk and Miss 
‘Floyd Ariston, two clever Ameri- 
can ladies, and Mdlle. Janotha, 
Court pianist to the German 
Emperor. Miss Fisk’s contri- 
butions consisted mainly of the 
pleasant satires on the foibles of 
her sex, which she writes so 
brilliantly, and to which her 
recitation adds piquancy. Miss 
Ariston sang coon songs, and 
others, in her pleasant cha- 
racteristic manner, and_ the 
honours of the afternoon were 
undoubtedly bestowed upon this clever artiste. It is refreshing 
in these days to come across a lady singer who can show such 
versatility in her work. Songs of such a widely different 
character are seldom given by an artiste at the same concert. 
Thie public has grown accustomed to view Miss Ariston in the 
light of an interpreter of American coon songs only, but her 
rendering of Puccini's ‘‘ Vissi d’Arte,’’ Tosti’s ‘“‘ L’Ultima 
Canzone,” and Weckerlin’s ‘* Maman, Dites-Moi ’’—quoted as 
mere examples of her choice—fully justify any claim she may 
lay to a position on the classical platform. These songs 
stood in great contrast to ‘ You'll Get Heaps o’ Lickin’s ”’ 
and *‘ A Litthe House for You.”’ 


Reading Society 


(Huna & Leo 


Mr. Denis Watson. 


Lyceum Club Dramatic Sub-Committee produced ‘ The 
Surprising Sermons,” dramatised from a story by Mrs. 
Crowther Beynon by Bertha N. Graham, and “ By and By,” 
by Alice Hodson. The play possessed some dramatic 
moments, but what little action there is, is rather 
hampered by a superfluity of well-written dialogue. The Rev. 
James was pathetically played by Mr. Ralph Hutton (by kind 
permission of Mr. Herbert Trench), Mrs. Joseph Leon appear- 
ing as Mrs, Stansmere, and Mrs. Gwendoline Bishop, who 
gave a really fine impersonation of Janet Stansmere, M.D. 
‘* By and By ’’ was received with much laughter. It is right 
dramatic fare, but is smartly written, and when “ blue pen- 
cilled ’ towards the end would make a capital little platform 
sketch. Messrs Muriel Dawbarn, Jessica Salamon, Mrs. Joseph 
“ae and Mrs. Nelme Nalder presented the four characters 
mriskly. 
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The London O. and D.S., in the production of ‘‘ The Superior 
Sex,’’ written by H. D. Banning and composed by J. H. 
Maunder. Considerable interest was shown in this event, 
firstly, because an opportunity for seeing an amateur operatic 
society in work other than that which has passed through the 
furnace of previous professional production is indeed scarce, and, 
secondly, because the musical compositions of Mr. J. H. 
Maunder have taught us to expect tuneful numbers and sound 
orchestration. The book has for its theme the struggle of the 
sexes for supremacy; the treatment is pure burlesque. We 
venture to think that the making ridiculous of a group of 
English soldiers and their commanding officers, however well 
thought out and presented, will always jar on the patriotic 
spirit of a London audience. The highest praise must be ac- 
corded to the music. Scored with distinct originality and sound 
craftsmanship, which made effective use of the often neglected 
reeds, it was full of pleasant surprises and possessed that 
tuneful quality which claims a place in the memory. Notably 
was this the case in the martial theme, which recurred with 
pleasant frequency; in the song for the Amazon Queen, splen- 
didly rendered by Miss Frances Glenister; that for Iris, sung 
with effect, if with an appear- 
ance of effort, by Miss Rhoda 
Whiley; and that for Daphne, 
sung by Miss Jessie H. Rose. 
The unaccompanied  Sextets, 
too, especially ‘‘O Wise Young 
Love ’’ in Act II., were delight- 
fully tuneful and most beauti- 
fully rendered, as also was the 
minor refrain in which the 
Amazons deplored the mutiny 
of their lately-acquired male 
subjects. The characterisation, 
as far as it goes in an obvious 
burlesque, was good. We have 
mentioned the regal queen of 
Miss Glenister, the dainty Iris 
of Miss Whiley, and _ the 
Daphne of Miss Rose. Miss 
Kate Hedges presented a cari- 
cature of a Lord Chief Justice, 
missing none of the good 
things which came her way, and Miss A. Barnes proved a 
martinet as Corporal Clara. Mrs. Mendun was admirably por- 
trayed by Miss Bertha Sandland, her dancing and gcting being 
most characteristic. Mr. A. H. Phillips could do nothing with 
the part of Colonel Faddes but make that officer an object of 
ridicule, but this he did right well. The privates of the 125th 
Invincibles were played by Messrs. Cuthbert Sledmere, who 
used a good voice for the songs allotted to Marmaduke Fitz- 
pulkinghorne, T. J. Cook as Joe Mulligan with a rampant 
brogue, W. Russell Coultart as Jack Robinson, James H. 
Mammen as Jim Smith, Rees V. Jones as Bob Jontes, and Frank 
W. Harris as Harry Brown, ‘each of these players throwing 
themselves into the characters allotted to them with commend- 
able energy. Mr. Theo. Ager gave one of his neat and nimble 
sketches as Algernon, the Professor of the School of Domes- 
ticity. The chorus and orchestra worked with admirable zest 
under the baton of Mr. J. Stanley-Verde, who is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing a task of comparative magnitude to so 
successful a conclusion. Mr. A. O. Butler, as stage manager, 


The London O. and D, S. 


Photos) 
Miss Kate Hedges 


performed wonders with a large crowd on a small stage, and 
Miss Nancy Borrett arranged the dances. 


By CLILVERD YOUNG 


Minas Jessie H. Rose Miss Rhoda‘ Whiley 


The Bancroft D.C.—<Although the stately butler.to Gerald 
Eversleigh brought the house down with his telling aside, ‘* He's 
a wrong ’un, I knew it! ’’ the audience was fully aware that 
the term was only applicable to the character and not to the 
player, for there was not a ‘‘ wrong ’un’’ in the cast of ** My 
Wife ’’ produced at the King’s Hall by this club. Mr, Herbert 
Swears, as Gerald Eversleigh, although a trifle heavy, was an 
excellent foil to the clever foppishness as portrayed by Mr. 
Alex. J. Neill as the Hon. Gibson Gore, the scenes between these 
two gentlemen being most effective. Mr. Victor Toller did well 
in the small part of Captain Putnam Fusby, his companion, 
Mrs, Denham Lane, being charmingly played by Miss Beatrice 
Banks, Mr. Herbert Lawford was refreshingly English as the 
butler, assuming the pompous dignity of the character to the 
life. Mr. Oliver Y. Imray played the valet. Of the gentlemen 
who struggled with broken English, first place must be given 
to Mr. Walter Brumwell, whose whole bearing was excellent 
as the outraged paterfamilias, M. Dupré, the lover Falandres, 
by Mr. H. James Bowley, being a close second, Mr. Alec 
Shorey, in an extraordinary get-up, caused great amusement 
as Baron Granclos, his pose being well sustained throughout 
his scenes. Mr. Herbert Bird 
played the philandering tourist 
with his usual distinction, and 
was quite successful in this 
small part. Quite ore of the 
best in the number of short 
parts which distinguished the 
piece was the Waiter at the 
Hotel Bellevue, played by Mr. 
Edwin Feis—a really charac- 
teristic piece of work. Trixie 
was played with engaging in- 
genuousness and confidence by 
Miss Marjorie Chamberlin. 
Miss Florence Lancaster gave 
a good representation of the 
less agreeable character of 
Mariam Hawthorne, her dis- 
play of uncontrolled temper on 
her first entry being extremely 
well done. The broken English 
of Baroness Granclos was de- 
cidedly intermittent as spoken by Mrs. C.%. Wild, indeed the 
presentment all through betrayed effort. Mrs. Francis Parkes 
as Madame Dupré, Miss Gertrude Imray as Trixie’s maid, Mr. 
Ernest W. Peall as the Hotel Porter, and Mr. Francis Parkes as 
M. Potin satisfactorily completed a well-chosen cast. The play 
was produced by Mr. Sydney Wallace, assisted by Mr. Ernest 
W. Peall. 


Three of the Principals 


(Hana and Elite 


Highbury New Park College in “ Pelleas and Melisanda,”’ by 
Maeterlinck, translated from the French by L. Alma Tadema. 
A sincere and successful attempt to present this strange but 
poetic play. Each scene was followed with the greatest interest, 
which in itself was a high compliment to the elocutionary skill 
of the players, as the absence of the necessity for prompting was 
evidence of their earnestness. Pelleas by Mr. Stanley Hughes, 
Goland by Mr. Horace H. Braham, and Melisanda by Miss 
Dorothy Mather formed the eternal triangle of romantic lover, 
jealous husband, and frail wife, and well did each sustain their 
part. Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham-Smith had less to do as Arkel 
and Genevieve, but were an artistic success in make-up and 
delivery. Miss Vera Messer was excellent as the juvenile Yniold. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Idlers A.D.C. in ‘* The Manceuvres of Jane” at the 
Castle Theatre, Richmond. A spirited performance in spite of 
some suggestion of under-rehearsal and weakness of some of the 
cast. Lhe most effective part in the cast was undoubtedly Lord 
Babchild, and this invertebrate scion of the aristocracy was 
admirably portrayed by Mr. Kenneth Blundell. Jervis Punston 
was well played by Mr. W. L. Spofforth, Mr. Gerald Gude 
giving a manly reading of George Langton. Mr. Arthur H. E. 
Wallach was not very effective in the small part of Mr. Nangle. 
Mr. C. Blundell gave one of the best studies in the piece as 
Prebendary Bostock, Miss Madge Rudler ably seconding him as 
his wife. Miss B. Hollingshurst was a better “ Jane” in her 
later scene, but on the whole gave a capable presentment of the 
young woman determined to have her own way. Miss Hilda G. 
Ramm was excellent as Constantia Gage, giving one of the best 
amateur performances of the part we have seen. Miss Lily 
Bartlett was quite convincing as the much-hoodwinked Mrs. 
Beechinor, Miss Elsie Porteous giving an excellent study of an 
enfant terrible as her daughter Pamela. Miss Dora Swinden as 
Lady Babchild! Miss Madge Rudler as Mrs. Bostock, and Miss 
Hall as Miss Bostock were each a little stiff and artificial. 


Miss Kelly was excellent as Miss Dodd, making this short part 
Miss Gray Rudler was quite good as 
H. John as Mr. Pawsey and Mr. 
The play 


stand out brilliantly. 
Trendall, the maid. Mr. A. 
G. J. Pritchard as the Footman completed the cast. 
was produced by Mr. Clarence H. Bell. 





Photo} 


the presentment was sound and conscientious, a monotony of 
tone and exactness of movement expressing obedience to the 
dictates of the stage manager rather than spontaneous response 
and natural movement. Honour was played with over rather 
than under emphasis by Miss Tryphena Hanney, but was a 
brisk, characteristic performance. Mr. W. T. Reed was to the 
manner born as Mr. Allworthy, and gave a steady, dignified 
portrayal. Mr. Lionel Hanney, too, was excellent as Squire 
Western, bluff and hearty, stern and forgiving by turns. Mr. 
Edwin Feis gave a clever sketch of Square the tutor, his scenes 
with Mrs. Chamberlin, who gave us as humorous and well- 
drawn Miss Tabitha Western as we were led to expect, being 
extremely effective. The Molly Segrim of Miss Constance 
Pennington was quite the best feminine presentment of the 
piece, as Partridge, by Mr. Alec Shorey, was the best on the 
masculine. We do not remember to have seen this gentleman 
to greater advantage. Miss Florence Angle was good as Lady 
Beilaston, but not too successful. Minor parts were taken by 
Messrs. Philip M. Baldwin, Bernard A. Everitt, Stanley Adams, 
Ernest Peall, H. Stanley Adams, and Miss Elsa Grunfeld. 


The Kit Marlowe D.C. in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’’ at the 
King’s Hall. One of the best amateur shows of Goldsmith’s 
comedy we have seen, the characterisation being extremely 
good, a slight air of stiffness, probably caused by over anxiety 
to appear at perfect ease, alone marring the work of one or two 


Fradelle & Young 


The Hampstead Dramatic Society 


The Golder’s Green Vagabonds in “ Sunlight and Shadow,” 
at Hampstead Town Hall (first performance of this club). An 
interesting initial show which promises better things in the 
near future. The best characters in the piece were sustained 
by Mr. J. Malcolm Lickfold as Mark Denzil, a steady and 
effective performance, and the Helen Latimer of Miss Ella 
Cook, who gave an attractive impersonation. Mr. W. 
Singer’s portrayal of Dr, Latimer was weakened by his looking 
too young for the part. Mrs, W. A. Forsyth was rather melo- 
dramatic as Jane Felton and lacked repose. Mrs. J. N. 
Forsyth was good as Maude. Mr. R. H. Woodcock as George 
Addis and Dr. E. Ulysses Williams as Bamfield opened 
weakly, but gained in effect as the play proceeded. Mr, H. 
Unitt Lavarack gave a good study of Schollick, the gardener. 
The play was produced by Mr. Geo. H. Cook, and gave the 
greatest satisfaction to an interested audience. 

The Hampstead D.S. in ‘‘ Sophia” at the King’s Hall. 
Quite one of the best shows of the month, distinguished for good 
characterisation and capable acting. If it were not an admitted 
fact that Sheridan took his idea for ‘‘ The School for Scandal *’ 
from Fielding’s novel, Tom Jones, of which ‘ Sophia” is a 
dramatised version, one would be attempted to accuse the second 
in the field of plagiarism, for the studious Blifel and the ad- 
venturous Tom Jones are an exact replica of the sanctimonious 
Joseph and generous Charles Surface, a likeness between other 
characters in the two plays being also visible. The Tom Jones 
of Mr. Lione! Cornish was a fine piece of work, well sustained 
from his boisterous entry to the moment when love has con- 
quered all and he clasps his Sophia in his arms. The Blifil of 
Mr. Edward Samuel, although a less engaging chatacter, was 
scarcely less effective, and here, too, the consistency of the 
rendering throughout the piece was well marked. Miss 
Adrienesse Clarke was not so successful as Sophia, although 
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in the cast. First place must be given to Mr. Harry E. King 
for his robust and humorous Tony Lumpkin, his. scene with 
his boon companions in the ‘‘ Three Widgeons ”’ being, as it 
usually is with amateurs, one of the best in the piece. The 
Hardcastle, too, of Mr. Henry A. King was a polished piece of 
work, his by-play being extremely good. Young Marlow and 
Hastings, played by Mr. Tony Rowland and Mr. Benjamin 
Oddy, were partly responsible for the air of ‘‘ standoffishness ”’ 
which characterised the scenes in which they figured. The 
servants, played by Messrs. G. Gafford, T. Gaisford Larkin, 
E. George, J. Overton, and T. Watkin, were really excellent. 
Miss Barbara Bradfield was charming as Miss Hardcastle, Miss 
Florence Heydeman ably seconding her as Miss Neville. Mrs. 
Herbert Ford’s Mrs. Hardcastle was a gem of humorous 
characterisation. The play was produced by Mr. Henry A. 
King, and gave a delightful evening’s entertainment to a large 
gathering of members and friends of the Club. 


The Surrey Strollers in ‘‘ Barry Doyle’s Rest Cure” at 
Wandsworth. A performance of uneven quality in effect not 
always convincing. The young millionaire who would be loved 
for himself alone, and his secretary who changes names with 
him to further this reasonable desire, were admirably played by 
Mr. V..K. Woodhouse and Mr. R. S. Barnes, each giving a 
confident and easy characterisation, to which a fair share of the 
success of the play was due. Miss M. Tomalin lent a fresh 
personality and clear enunciation to the character and expres- 
sions of Lady Hazel Pearce Warrener which were altogether 
charming. Lady Jean Hamilton was a delightfully natural 
Scotch lassie as portrayed by Mrs. V. Woodhouse, her outburst 
of indignation in Act II. being extremely well done. Mr. G. E. 
Hardisty made a hospitable Lord Strathesk if he appeared 
rather unused to kilts, his wife, Lady Strathesk, being repre- 
sented a little stiffly by Miss Tomalin. Mr. F. J. C. Ganzoni 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


made a braw Scotch laddie of Angus MacDougal, Mr. G. 
Anderson playing the Piper. Good minor studies were presented 
by Mr. C. S. Woodhouse as Cotter, and Mr. and Mrs. F. Good as 
the Butler and Flora. 


The Dagonet D.C. in ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho ”’ at the Cripple- 
gate. A polished and capable performance by a well-chosen 
cast. Mr. Albert F. Lawson gave one of his best im- 
personations as Jack Frobisher, conveying the fundamental 
tenderness of the man which lay beneath his almost brutal 
accusations. The scene between this much-tried man and his 
wife in Act III. was strong and well sustained. Miss Dora 
Landau was at her best as Lady Alethea, and hers can be a very 
good best indeed. ‘Mr. Fred Foy made an excellent Hankey 
Bannister, conveying the rough diamond impression with 
every word and action. Miss Gladys Collings played charm- 
ingly as the wilful Lady Lucy; Miss Evelyne Wood made 
the most of the rather preachy part of Lady Westerby, and was 
good without being tedious. Mr. Tom ’C. Glover was ex- 
cellently made up as the Marquis of Steventon, and invested 
that gentleman with just the right touch of aristocratic intoler- 
ance. Mr. Edgar John Burns did well in the small part of 
Lord Drayton. Mr. Kenneth 
Allan tackled the difficult part of 


Master C. Grantham and Fred Parrett were good as the ist 
and 2nd Royal Pages. The chorus was vivacious and tuneful, 
and, with the well-balanced orchestra, reflected great credit 
on the careful musical training of Mr. Cornelius J. Hooker. 


The Georgian D.S. in ‘The Private - Secretary’? and 
‘* Cinders,” at the Imperial Hall, East Dulwich. <A most 
enjoyable performance, the characterisation good, the action 
confident and easy. The Rev. Robert Spalding of Mr. 
Leonard Forbes, and the Mr. Cattermole, senior, of Mr. 
George Emmens were quite the best studies in the piece, the 
sanctimonious expression of the one and the excellent make- 
up and terrifying denunciations of the other being most effec- 
tive. Mr. Martin Marsh was ill at ease as young Cattermole 
at the opening of the play, but warmed to his work in the 
later scenes. Mr. William Wood was quite at home in the 
part of Harry Marsland and allowed no point to escape him, 


his father being presented satisfactorily by Mr. Harold 
Penistan. Miss Grace Emmens made a charming Edith Mars, 
land—this young lady's work being also exgellent’ as 


‘‘ Cinders,”’ in the front-piece, showing a studious care which 
was most refreshing. Miss Sissie Kingwell was less effective 
in the less convincing part of the 
spiritualistic Miss Ashford, and 





Harry Dallas with commendable 
spirit, but was not quite so 
strong as he might have been. 
Miss Tina Jones gave rather a 
parrot-like air to Miss Morning- 
ton, and seemed rather bothered 
by a superfluous monocle. The 
minor characters played with 
varying success by Misses 
Freda Saunders, Lily Jones 
and Edythe Turner, and 
Messrs. William Hastings (good 
as Bertram Hannaford), Douglas 
J. Callingham, Sydney Archer, 
Herbert M. Bradford, George 
Foden, Barrington, Sydney 
Clifford and Tom Clayton. 


THE 
DAGONET 


Miss Dora 


The Leatherhead and District 
A.O.S. in ‘* Merrie England,”’ 
at Sutton, in aid of the local hos- 
pital. A performance of all 
round excellence, upon which SOME OF THE 
every member of the cast, chorus 
pL ts the stage mana- PRINCIPALS 
ger (Mr. C. E. Grantham) and IN 
the producer (Mr. Lindsay Har- 
man) are to be congratulated. 
The opera has two love stories 


Mr. Tom C. Glover 














Miss G, Collings 





Mr. A. F. 


Miss May Emmens played Eva 
Webster. Miss Clarice Har- 
war must be commended for her 
good sketch of a lodging-house 
landlady, as also must Mr. Percy 
Line for that of the Bond Street 
tailor. Messrs. Samuel Bishop 
and Stanley Blake, as Knox and 
John, completed a cast that had 
been well chosen and capably 
rehearsed under the direction of 
Mr. George Emmens. A word 
of praise must be given to Mr. 
| Alec Adams for his fine work as 
~ Jack Warrender in ‘‘ Cinders.”’ 


The Romany D.C. in ‘‘Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,’’ at 
the Court Theatre. <A _ produc- 
tion in every way worthy of the 
record of the club. If profes- 
sional selection was necessary, 
the choice of Miss Madge “Me- 


Mr. Kenneth Allan 


“THE 


WALLS OF Intosh, by permission of Mr. 
Chas. Frohman, for the only 
JERICHO” lady part in the case was quite 


happy, that accomplished lady 





for its central themes—that of 

Sir Walter Raleigh and Miss 

Bessie Throckmorton, and Jill All-Alone and Long Tom. 
Mr. W. Bowring Cranch appeared to advantage as the adven- 
turous Sir Walter, using a good tenor voice with pleasing 
effect in the songs which fell to his share. Miss Maggie May 
danced her way into the hearts of all present as Bessie Throck- 
morton. Mr. A. D. Childs gave a sound, if rather stolid 
representation of Long Tom, seconded by Mr. J. Anderson as 
Big Ben, which contrasted well with the tender impersonation 
of Jill All-Alone of Miss Amy Pearman. Mr. E. E. Jeffrey was 
a dignified Earl of Essex, singing the Yeoman song so 
robustly that he was enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
audience. The two players, Walter Wilkins and Silas Simkin, 
were admirably presented by Mr. C. E. Grantham and Mr. Geo. 
Furniss, each bringing out the best points of their respective 
characters, and causing roars of laughter. Mr. Noel Burgess 
made the most of the small part of the Queen’s Fool, the 
Butcher, Baker, Tinker, Tailor, a Lord and a Soldier being 
characteristically presented by Messrs. C. Archer, S. H. 
Hooker, W. J. Higgs, R. W. Wootten, Junr., C. Friston, 
J. Kirkland. Mrs. Glenister was suffering from a severe cold, 
obliging her to omit any. superfluous vocal effort, and it is 
much to her credit that, in spite of this handicap, she was 
able to invest Queen Elizabeth with dignity and spasmodic 
tenderness. Miss Ethel Drew was principal dancer; Miss Ella 
Neate a dainty May Queen; Miss E. Wade and Miss May 
Furniss playing Kate and the Lady-in-Waiting respectively. 





Lawson acting with her usual charm as 
Lady Cecily Waynfleet. The 
honours of successful charac- 


terisation and vigorous work in 
the male portion of the cast, where none were weak or. badly 
chosen are divided between Mr. Herbert Passmore and Mr. 
Walter Herbage as the bloodthirsty Captain Brassbound and 
the hooligan-run-wild Felix Drinkwater, each of these gentle- 
men acting with powerful restraint which almost convinced us 
that they were possible creatures. Mr. Harold Tingey gave a 
good study of Sir Howard Hallam; Mr. J. D. Tulloh express- 
ing the much-tried and despondent missioner with nice sense 


of character. The remainder of the speaking parts, 
each well cast and effective, were played by Messrs. 
Guy Fletcher, J. K. Boddy, S. Pice Williams, C. W. 


allace, ‘C. W. A. Trollope, F. Dare Clapham, H. F. 
Etherington, Keith Boddy, W. Ward-Higgs and A, H, 
Fleuret, the last two gentlemen well representine the 
American Captain and Bluejacket. The play was pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. C. W. A, Trollope. 


The Muswell Hill D.S. in ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,”’ at the Athenwum, Muswell Hill. This amusing 
comedy was presented in fine style, each point being made by 
a well-chosen cast. Mr. Frank Runchman was happily placed 
as Algernon Moncreiff, Mr. J. Evelyn Daw, whose diction 
is admirable, dcing equally well as John Worthing, J.P. Mr. 
Philip Weston was suavity itself as the Rev, Canon Chasuble, 
Mr. J. Milton Randell making the most.of the small part of 
the Butler. Mr. S. H. Scrimshaw gave ‘a good study of 
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Lane. Miss Ellie Chester could not have been bettered as 
Lady Bracknell, Mrs. Arthur E. Salmon and Miss Nina 
Anthony playing charmingly as the Honourable Gwendoline 
and Cecily Cardew. Mrs. Ceiley, as Miss Prism, completed 
an admirable cast. ‘* A Case for Eviction,’’ which preceded 
the comedy, was played by Mr. Edgar Rayner, excellent as 
the young doctor, Mrs. Will Mitchell, except for slightly 
mechanical speech, good as Dora, and Miss Doris Cornford 
a capable Mary. 


The Protean D.C. in ‘‘ The Private Secretary,’’ at Balham. 
A brisk performance of all-round merit received with en- 
thusiasm by a crowded audience, by which the Sports’ fund of 
St. Mary’s Schools should benefit considerablv. The laurels 
go to the male players, several of the character sketches, 
notably the Rev. Robert Spalding of Mr. 
Gerald Lindsay, the Cattermole father and 
son by Mr. Frederick Crapp and Mr. R. Mal- 
colm Morley being excellent. Miss Gwendo- 
line Howard was weak as Edith Marsland, 
the eflorts of Miss Florence Leicester, Mrs. 
C. J. Berridge, and Mrs, Frarik Anderson, 
who rather strained after effect, being only 
moderately — successful. Messrs. W. 
Wheeler, Fred. P. Davis, H. Stringer (good 
as the Bond Street tailor), C. Arthur Harris 
and Frank Cowis completed the cast. The 
play was produced by Mr. R. Malcolm 
Morley. 


The Chatterton D.C. in ‘Sweet 
Lavender,’’ at the Cripplegate. <A_ per- 
formance which Jacked force and colour. 
Mr. C. Wills Pearson was effective as Dick 
Phenyl on the low comedy side, but missed 
the genuine pathos of the character which 
underlies his drunken buffoonery. Mr. Norman C, Watson’s 
Clement Kale was a “ gentlemanly ”’ performance, but as this 
character is the butt for everyone else’s long speeches this 
was, perhaps, to his credit. The Mr. Geoffrey Wedderburn 
by Mr. Harry H. Pearce was quite one of the best male imper- 
sonations, Mr. Alfred A. Hidson making good effect as the 
ubiquitous American. Miss Ida Fearnhead was a ‘ sweet ”’ 
Lavender, but lacked power. Mrs. Gilfillian and Minnie, her 
daughter, were played with little distinction by Misses Enid 
Moore and Dorothy Knowlman. Messrs. Will H. Savage 
and Will E. Pearce were responsible for Mr. Maw and Mr. 
Bulgor. This club showed to much greater advantage in its 
performance of ** The Convict on the Hearth ’’ about a year 
ago, 


Mr. Gerald Lindsay, 
of the Protean D.C. 


The Vaudeville Club’s Bohemian Concert was a social and 
artistic success. The programme included songs by Misses 
Elsa Hope, Ruby Helder (a girl with a wonderful tenor voice), 
Ruby Wilson, and Messrs. Edgar K. Favelle, Wilson James 
(humorous), and Master S. Pennington, cornet solos by 
Master Lloyd Shakespeare and recitations by Miss Clara 
Hubbard. Mr. Victor Marmont opened the concert with an 
excellently rendered pianoforte solo, and sympathetically 
accompanied the vocalists during the evening. A most 
enjoyable evening was spent by a large audience. 


The Robins’ D.S. in ‘‘ The Manoeuvres of Jane,’’ at the 
Cripplegate. The performance was slightly marred by being 
taken too slowly, but possessed some decidedly good moments. 
Mr. H. George Gafford made a conventional Lord Bapchild, 
and caused considerable amusement. Mr. Herbert H. Bangs 
was hardly as sure in his grasp of Jervis Punshon as we have 
seen him in other parts. Mr. Jack Puttock made an earnest 
George Langton, but would have done better to have let 
himself go a little more. Remembering Mr. Sydney W. 
Fletcher, as George Porter in ‘*‘ Beauty and the Barge,”’ we 
are led to marvel at his versatility by his dignified and capable 
rendering of the Rev. Prebendary Bostock. Miss H. Grace 
Robinson missed some of the airy charm of the wilful Jane, 
but gave a sound and conscientious performance. Miss 
Aimee Brookman opened weakly as Constantia Gage, but 
warmed to her work as the play proceeded. Miss Ethel Yates 
was excellent as the much tried Mrs. Beechinon, her daughter 
Pamela, in spite of being dressed rather grotesquely, being 
cleverly presented by little Miss Maude Boys. The Lady 
Babchild of Miss Margaret Notley was distinguished by a 
quiet ease of manner, which, in spite of the troubles that befell, 
suited that lady. Miss Adeline M. Baddeley gave an excellent 


Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


thumb-nail sketch of Miss Dodd. Messrs. Percy G. Clarke, 
Jack Ebbels, Pip Martin, Sidney Thomas; Misses Nan McNab 
(excellent as Trendell), Blanche E. Cresswell, Gladys Johnson, 
and A, Frand completed the cast. The play was produced 
by Mr. Godfrey Drayton. 

The Croydon Histrionic Society in ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho.”’ 
A good all-round performance, only marred by a tendency to 
melodrama. Whilst the Jack Frobisher of Mr. Fred E. Roffey 
was full of dramatic intensity, it was spoiled by a slight absence 
of restraint. His delivery of the big speech in Act III. was 
forceful, and, if a thought too bullying, carried the audience 
with it and secured well-deserved applause. Without reserve 
we must condemn the melodramatic presentment of Lady 
Westerby by Miss Alice Underwood, the quiet dignity of this 
character being entirely absent. Hankey Bannister was well 
portrayed by Mr. H. S. Symons, as also was the Lord Dray- 
ton of Mr. Harold Garrad, the Bertram Hannaford of Mr. 
Robert Jameson, the Hon. Wilfred Renton of Mr. F. J. Kelly, 
the Lord Marchomont of Mr. Lionel Wilde, the Jasper 
Twelvetrees of Mr. Frank James, and the Peters of Mr. 
W. H. Skeen. Mr. G. Dale Moore was not quite convincing 
as Harry Dallas. Miss Alice Rhodes portrayed Lady Alesthea 
in a quietly effective manner which would have _ been 
strengthened by a little more animation. Miss Hebe Bidmead 
was quite good as Lady Lucy; Miss Evelyn Fruin made a 
capital Miss Mornington; Misses Adeline Ellis, Ethel Symons, 
and Nora Kesler playing the Duchess of Skye, Lady Parchester 
and Miss Wyatt with varying success. The play was pro- 
duced by Mr. C. W. McGabe. 

The City Life O. and D.S. in ‘“‘ Beauty and the Barge.’” A 
good all-round performance, in which Mr. Albert C, Farrant 
scored as the ‘‘ haffable ’’ and susceptible Captain Barley. Mr. 
Sam Boots was excellent as Dibbs, the gardener, giving as 
good a presentment as we have seen on the Cripplegate stage. 
Mr. J. R. Stewart rather overdid the bullying Major Smedley ; 
his costume, too, was scarcely: appropriate to the character. 
Mr. Frederick G. Lloyd opened weakly as the lieutenant, but 
gave a really good account of himself as the play advanced. 
Herbert Manners was presented with manly ease by Mr. 
Bernard F. Bishop. Mr. G. B. Witt was admirable as the 
landlord of ‘‘ The Old Ship,’’ lending humour to the cha- 
racter without being grotesque. Mr. A. A. Jones played Tom 
Codd creditably, but special praise is due to Mr. E. Orcheston 
Findlay as Augustus, the third hand, whose possible inex- 
perience was discounted intelligent work. Miss Clara 
Holdaway was fresh and charming as Ethel Smedley, Miss 
Ethel Morley making a good second as Lucy Dallas. Miss 
Daisy Lardner made a very mournful person of Mrs. Baldwin, 
but sustained the part well. Misses May Bowie and Mabel 
Southgate played Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Smedley quite credit- 
ably. The frequenters of ‘* The Old Ship’ were well pre- 
sented by Messrs. F. H. Ebsworth, Victor Thornton, George 
Grandfield, H. Powell and W. Raby. The play was produced 
by Mr. Arthur C, Chapman. 


Cowper Street (Old Boys) D.C. in “The Man from 
Blankey’s,”” at the School. A very courageous attempt to 
present a difficult play. The first and third Acts went 
extremely well, but the second Act, with its elaborate dining 
scene, was rather inclined to drag. The make-up of the 
extraordinary collection of guests, too, was, in many cases, 
exaggerated. Mr. Patrick Munro played Strathpeffer almost 
too naturally, if such a thing is possible. A little more 
emphasis occasionally would have strengthened the impersona- 
tion. The same applies to Miss Lilian Cooper, who made 
a dainty Marjorie Seaton. Miss Louise Forge was an admir- 
able Mrs. Tidmarsh, gliding from overbearing patronage to 
cringing familiarity with nice sense of character. Uncle 
Gilwattle, too, was excellent and formidably portrayed by 
H. A. Isaac, quite overpowering the somewhat wobbly pre- 
sentment of Montague Tidmarsh by Joseph Edwards. Of 
the remaining guests, the Poffley of H. George Gafford was 
noticeable. We have seen a better Dawes than that supplied 
by T. A, McIntyre; nor did the parlourmaids of Miss Gladys 
Prince antd Mrs. T. A. McIntyre stand out as the finished little 
sketches they are. The guests were played by Misses Gertrude 
Bridgeman, Ada Wayland, Beatrice Clark, Ethel Cooper, and 
Mrs. J. Curtis, and Messrs. Henry H. Pocock, B. P. Bridge- 
man and E. Clifton Crick. Miss Doris Forge was a charming 
little Gwendoline. 





Dramatic Club is prepared to accept few members and offer parts. ‘ Leads” 
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WIGS. COSTUMES. 


CHAS. H. FOX, Lit. 


Wiig Makers and Costumiers 


27 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 
The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
“ART OF MAKING-UP.” New Edition just published. Post Free, 1/1. 
DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw. 


Price 1/- per box. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Telegrams—" Theatricals, London.” 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telephone—Post Office, 4552 Central. 











Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 


at the suggestion of some of his pupils, desires to correct 
an erroneous impression, that having been proprietorally 
associated with numerous musical companies, dramas, etc., 
he is confining himself to the coaching for opera and 
other stage productions. His speciality is scientific 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


which he has taught for many years with great and in- 
creasing success. His pupils fill principal rdles in London 
and the provinces and speak highly of his method, based 
on natural and scientific laws, which enables them to sustain 
continual vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. 


42 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W 








L. & H. NATHAN 


Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of costumes to the principal London Theatres 
& most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country. 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 








Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tue “* DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss Dorotuea Bairp 
who says, “ Shoes fit perfectly,"’ 
Makers to 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses, 
DANCING SHOES A SPFCIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE &.Q8AF We 


CROSS kD., W.C. 
(A few doors north of Hippodrome). 

Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE, 




















MR. JOHN R. LEITCH 


Developer and Restorer 
OF QUALITY AND POWER OF 


Voice in Singing 
184 REGENT STREET, W. 








ais McPHERSON’S 


“Mee €©—High-Class GYMNASIUM | 
30 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
For Fencing, Boxing, Military and Swedish Drill; with 
strict Discipline for all ailments and all ages. 
Telephone—1428 VICTORIA. 


F. EDMUNDS-BELL 


Registered Governess & Domestic Agency 
ONLY FIRST-CLASS APPLICANTS RECOMMENDED. 
82 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


TELEPHONE 8& KENSINGTON. 

















OUR GREAT FREE COMPETITION 





FREE TICKET 


TO ANY THEATRE 
IN THE WORLD 





All that requires to be done is to suggest an alternative title for 
The Play of the Month, i.e., 


“THE TENTH MAN” 


In other words, after you have read The Play of the Month (pages 
247 to 264) can you suggest another title for it ? 


For the best suggestion received, in the opinion of the judges, we will 
award a ‘prize of : 
FREE tickets for FOUR Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £2 2s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £2 2s. 


and for the second best suggestion : 


FREE tickets for TWO Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £1 1s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £1 1s. 


The winners may thus, at our expense, take a party of friends to the 
theatre, and to dinner before the play, or supper afterwards. 





READ THE FOLLOWINS CONDITIONS CAREFULLY : 
1. Titles suggested will be judged according to (a) Applicability ; (b) 
Conciseness ; (c) Phraseology. All titles sent in must be accompanied 
by our Special Competition Coupon, which will be found on page vii. 
(facing page 278). There is no entrance fee. 
2. A competitor may submit any number of alternative titles, but each 
suggestion must be accompanied by a competition coupon, 
3. Suggestions must reach this office on or before 9.30 p.m. cn the 3rd 
of April, 1910. 
4. Address your letter to 
“ COMPETITION,” 
‘ clo “ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated,” 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 

Mr. Edward Morton (“ Mordred” of “The Referee”) and Mr. 
fnee Douglas have kindly consented to act with the Editor of “ The 

laygoer and Society Illustrated ” as judges. 

The following is an express condition of this Competition ; 
All competitors must accept the published decision of the judges as final, 
and they enter only on this understanding. 

Results will be published in our next number, published in London on 
15th April, 1910. 
The Competition wil be continued each month until 
further notice. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THIS GREAT COMPETITION. 
IF THEY WIN YOU WILL BE INCLUDED IN THEIR THEATRE 
AND SUPPER PARTY. 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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THE INVENTION! 


Mr. Eugen Sandow’s Latest 
which should be secured, before 


costumes, by all who aspire 


MARVELLOUS in- 
vention ! 

These three words 
better than any 
other criticism the new 
Patent Health and Perfect 
igure Corset recently pro- 
duced by Eugen Sandow, 
who is acknowledged — the 
vorld over as the greatest 
authority on all questions ap- 
pertaining to the ‘* human 
form divine.’”’ 

Although it is only now 
brought to feminine notice, 
there are privileged persons 

society famous 
well-known 

including 
portraits appear 

who have en- 
joved the pleasure of wear- 
ing this New Corset for a 
few months past and who 
are loud in their praises of 
this ynique garment. 

Woman's first thought is 
of her appearance, and 
rightly so, for it is her duty 
to make the most of it. Not, 
however, at the sacrifice of 
health, as so many have 
foolishly done. This New 
Corset 


describe 


ladies, 
actresses, and 
stage beauties, 
these whosc 
on this page 


Photo)\ 


renders any such 

sacrifice quite unnecessary. Otherwise we may be sure 
we should never have heard of it. For to Mr. Sandow, 
who has devoted his life to the study of the human form 
from every imaginable point of view, there is nothing 
more important in the world than perfect health, nothing 
more precious in life. The anatomical construction and 
cut of the garment are such that the Corset fits the 
woman, not the woman the Corset, and aids Nature to 
perform her functions normally instead of hampering her 
in their performance, 

And while it does this it enhances and improves the 
wearer's appearance, giving her that coveted beauty of 
form, and assisting her to that much desired grace of 
movement by reason of its natural lines and curves 
and the perfect freedom it allows of action and move- 
ment. 

Sandow’s Corset is applicable to every type of figure. 

Those who are inclined to stoutness will find in this 


MISS FRANCES DILLON 


who is appearing with such success in ‘‘ The and 
Tenth Man” at the Globe Theatre, says: 


**Sandow’s Corset’? accentuates the graceful lines of the 

figure without the least pressure or uncomfortabléness and the 

/ shall be delighted to recommend it to my friends.”’ 

Photos of Miss Valli Valli and Miss Cynthia Brooke by 
Dover Street Studios. 














OF THE YEAR 


Triumph for Woman’s Benefit, 
fitting any season’s gowns or 
to a distinguished appearance. 


Corset the ideal article, for they 
scarcely recognise their figure, moulded 
as it is to such graceful lines and slim 
appearance. 

For the figure that is undeveloped the 
Corset is also a wonder worker, creating 
improvements so subtly that the wearer 
marvels at the metamorphosis brought 
about. 

The manner by which the Corset is 
made to mould itself perfectly and with 
such healthy comfort to the form of the 
wearer is the secret of its triumph. It 
may well be asked what is this mys- 
terious discovery which has enabled so 
perfect a Corset to be pro- 
duced, for we have to. bear 
in mind that for years the 
most experienced corset artistes 
have been seeking it. 

This small, great secret is re- 
vealed in the elegantly-illustrated 
booklet entitled | ‘‘ Sandow’s 
Health and Perfect Figure Cor- 
set,’’ which will be forwarded 
free to all ladies who cannot call 
at the luxurious waiting rooms 
fitting-boudoirs of the 
company and who will send 
their names and addresses to 
Manageress of Sandow’s 
Corset Co., 32 St. James’ 
Street, London, S.W., mention- 
ing the PLAYGOER AND SOcIETY 
IL1usTRATED. The little book also contains the fullest 
particulars concerning the New Corset, together 
with beautiful photographs of some thirty leading 
actresses who have already forsaken all other forms 


[Dover Street Studios. 


of corset for Sandow’s. None of my _ readers 
should neglect this opportunity of acquiring the 
fullest information on a_ subject which is of vital 


importance to them, and which may be the means 
of saving them hours of miserable suffering, both 
in mind and body, because they torture themselves 
with badly-made, ill-fitting corsets. 

As the Patent Health and Perfect 
is applicable to all types of the female form, so 
the prices charged for it are graded to suit all 
pockets,. ranging from £5 5s. to 12s. 6d. per pair; 
and at whatever price a pair may be purchased 
you can rest assured of the same careful attention 
being paid to your requirement. 


Figure Corset 





A letter or postcard mentioning this account in the “Playgoer and Society Illustrated” will bring a dainty booklet of particulars 
of Sandow’s Corset, and photographs of some 30 of our leading actresses, who wear this garment, by return of post to any 
reader. Address the Manageress, Sandow’s Corset Co., 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
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“THE TENTH MAN.” 


A Play in 3 Acts by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
Presented by CHARLES FROHMAN and ARTHUR BOURCHIER at the Globe Theatre on 24th February, 1910 





, [Foulsham & Banfield 
Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER as GEORGE WINTER (M.P. for Middlepool). 
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“The Tenth Man” at The Globe Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 


all the plays I have ever seen dealing with 
() money matters I can only recall one up to now 

which has had any memorable success, and that 
is Lytton’s comedy, which does not shirk the suggestion 
of the sordid in calling itself bluntly ‘‘ Money.’’ I can 
only imagine that it is because money-making in plays 
occupies the time which would be better given to love- 


the dexterity and ingenuity with which the author of 
‘** The Tenth Man ”’ conducis the intrigue or of the scenes 
he brings so vividly before the audience. 

The play opens upon the eve of a Parliamentary elec- 
tion. George Winter’s seat for Middlepool is apparently 
in jeopardy, for his constituents have got wind of a 
rumour that his domestic life is not as exemplary as 


making-—-which is the proper business of the stage—that stern moralists could wish, and a deputation of busy- 


etd FH ee 


a} : 

Piet 

y i : such plays have usually fared so badly. We do not care bodies therefore takes the liberty of calling upon him 
a it | to be bothered with other people’s financial troubles; personally for an explanation. | Now, it happens that 
t } : that is the truth of it. But we are always ready to be Mrs. Winter is at that moment actually contemplating 
Bay interested in other people’s love affairs. Now Mr. proceedings for divorce against her husband, for whom 
ig th { W. Somerset Maugham has given us in ‘“‘ The Tenth she entertains no more kindly feelings than he does 
i. ' ey Man’ a play in which Love and Money, the two great towards her. But it will not suit his book to be brought 
ad ak ruling forces of the world, are involved, together with into the Divorce Court; in the first place, because it 
if : i the question of Politics. Although men’s minds are so would be sure to lose him his seat in Parliament, and, 
: very much occupied with secondly, if he forfeited 


politics outside the 
theatre, such questions, 
ayain,may be considered, 
as a general rule, beyond 
the range of the ordinary 


“THE TENTH MAN” 


the political support of 
the electors of Middle- 
pool he would be likely 
to suffer still more from 
the loss of their confi- 
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ti garded as the exception 
: ik ft which serves to establish 


: playgoer’s sympathies. dence in his financial 
ie ‘*The Tenth Man,”’ schemes. He is count- 
, ib i however, may be re- ing very much upon 

’ 


their support, political 
and financial; for Mr. 





; a rule; for Mr. Maugham Winter is in a very tight 
Bia: has succeeded for once corner. Things are 
iv | in combining the ele- going very badly indeed 

' ‘ ments of Love’ and with him, but he is a 4 

f , Money and Politics in a sanguine, overbearing 
iF play which is by turns and unscrupulous rascal, 
Ss it sentimental, romantic and hopes to tide over 

and tragic. To say this all his difficulties. He 

i? fi much is to imply that the appeals to his father-in- 

: " dramatist has not law, Lord Francis Etch- 

i 3 allowed himself to be ingham, a nobleman in 

ik carried away by his reduced circumstances, 

j ' interest in financial who is associated with 

: i P affairs or his political him in business—that is 
b) predilections. Mr. to say, Winter has used 

8. Maugham — understands the guileless old gentle- 

i the business of a man to serve his own 





dramatist far too well to 
. suffer the purely domes- 
tic interest of the story 
to be sacrificed to such 
matters. 

Finance and politics, 
then, serve only to make 
the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of 


purposes, for it is a 
guiding principle with 
the financier that ‘ nine 
men out of ten are 
rogues or fools,’’ and his 
father-in-law _ certainly 
does not discredit Win- 
ter’s mean opinion of his 
y . the play; an atmosphere that is not overcharged with fellow-creatures. He explains the position most candidly. 
; sentiment. Indeed, I do not profess to be able to follow Unless Mrs. Winter can be dissuaded from taking proceed- 
, the hazy financial operations of George Winter, and the _ ings for divorce his lordship is likely to find himself, along 
dramatist is so very impartial in the expression of with his son-in-law, in the apple-cart, and that vehicle is 


+ tated 





— 


Mr. A. E. GEORGE as James Ford 














I | 
f£ political views that he leaves it to a Radical Minister to at the moment perilously near being upset, for it appears 
; 4 introduce a Bill into Parliament advocating Conscription, that Winter has been appropriating to the uses of the 
iy ® and while he pokes fun at the Nonconformist Conscience new company he is about to float the funds of another 
es: he banters the other side in turn when he allows some- public company, in the conduct of which Lord Francis 
: hody to say that there is no reason why ‘the Tories _ is interested and responsible in the eyes of the law equally 

should have a prescriptive right to the more amusing with himself. The prospect of imprisonment terrifies the 
j : forms of immorality.’’ It is not, however, in the spirit timid old gentleman, who indulges in an outburst of 
; «a of levity, which we are used to associate with the work violent resentment and virtuous indignation, and then 
bi of Mr. Maugham, that ‘‘ The Tenth Man”’ is written. proceeds to do exactly as the strong-willed Winter had 
i“ This is a serious play, but not ponderous; a blend of expected he would do. Winter: has something else up 
| comedy which is not too light and drama which is not too his capacious sleeve, and he threatens his wife, if she 
or heavy. To tell the story of such a play may serve all should move a step, with a counter-action which is likely 

F the purpose of critcism; and I do say that,to flatter to be the ruin of the gentleman who has the reversion of 
7 3 Mr. Maugham. Yet a very great deal depends, of his place in her affections, for he knows very well that 
1 on course, upon the dramatist’s own way of developing his her heart is set upon the Hon. Robert Colby, a rising 0 
} iy story, and a bare narrative can give but a faint idea of _ politician, who is promised a place in the new Cabinet. 
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An Unhappy 


George Winter’s Wife (Miss FRANCES DILLON) announces to her parents (Lord Francis and Lady Etchingham) her 
decision never to return to her husband ; 


An Attempted Reconciliation — 

















"Photos) ; . . \Foulsham & Banfield 
Lord Etchingham (Mr. EDMUND MAURICE) endeavours to effect a reconciliation between husband and wife 
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The Play of the Month (continued) 


Indeed, the lady does not attempt to conceal her feelings 
towards Colby; she acknowledges them freely to the 
gentleman himself, although they are both agreed that 
their feelings must be kept under strict restraint until 
such time as she obtains her release; she makes no secret 
of it to her even the Prime Minister himself 
knows all about it, and he implores her, with as much 
delicacy as the circumstances permit, to do nothing to 
prejudice Colby’s political career. There the matter 
stands when the prying deputation arrives from Middle- 
pool to interview Winter, who receives them smiling, 
and is prepared to give them any assurance that may 
please them, ;They insist, however, 
upon the story being confirmed by 
the lady. Nothing short of that 
will satisfy them. So Mrs. Winter 
Will she come? It is 
an exciting moment. Here she is! 
Now what will she say? — She lies 
heroically, denies categorically that 
there is a single word of truth in 
the scandalous rumours that may 
have reached Middlepool. Thus 
her father is saved and her lover’s 
Cabinet assured; and 
the brutal, cynical husband, 
unabashed and unashamed, - still 
carries everything before him with 
a high hand. 

Not for long, however. On the 
very day of the polling for Middle- 
pool a report gets into a newspaper 
that Winter's financial position is 
not so sound as it might be and that 
his latest flotation, which has been 
taken up eagerly in his own con- 
stituency, is, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, a swindle. His com- 
mittee, including the members of 
the deputation who had interested 
themselves in his domestic affairs, 
are now very much concerned about 
his position, financial not less than 
political, for such a rumour, which 
his opponents are already using to 
their advantage, is likely to lose the 
seat for the party, and, if the news- 
paper report may be trusted, their 
money, too, for some of his 
followers. The excitement has 
reached its height when the candi- 
date enters the room, self-confident, 
si If-possessed, self-satisfied as ever. 
He has a plausible answer to every 
enquiry, and even the reverend 
gentleman, with a taste for specula- 
tion, other than philosophical, is so 
satisfied that he begs to be allowed to have his shares 
back again after Winter has insisted upon purchasing 
them from him and has given him a cheque on the spot 
for the amount. Verily, as somebody says in the play, 
‘what would become of the company promoter if it were 
not for the clergymen and the widows ?’’ So Winter con- 
tinues to sweep everything before him, but he has no 
sooner won the election than the tide of his fortunes 
turns, and he is brought face to face with the .‘‘ tenth 
man,’’ the man with whom he bas not reckoned, the man 
who is neither rogue nor fool, the man Thompson. This 
man Thompson is a person of austere principles, who is 
chosen by the dramatist to point the moral that a man 
who thinks, with Winter, that every man is either a 
rogue or a fool is himself either one or the other, unless, 
as it seems perhaps in the present case, he may be both. 


mother ; 


is sent for. 


position in the 





MISS FRANCES DILLON 


as Catherine Winter 


Thompson, who has been closely connected in business 
for years with Winter, has made investigations on his 
own account and has discovered that Winter has been 
making irregular use of certain securities. Unless the 
securities are returned to the bank at once Thompson 
threatens to hand Winter over to the police. Winter 
pleads for time, but Thompson is inexorable, and Winter, 
game to the last, recognises that there is for him but 
one means of escape from the dock. He makes up his 
mind, as his way has always been, unhesitatingly ; and 
the dramatist does not spare our feelings when Winter 
tells his wife that the end has come, that the only alterna- 
tive to ruin and disgrace and a 
felon’s cell for him is suicide. Then 
he goes off, fearlessly and mock- 
ingly, with the deliberate intention 
of poisoning himself. 
The author of 


“The Tenth 


Man’’ has had the good fortune 
invariably to find his plays 
thoroughly well interpreted. That 


is already half the battle. Mr. 
Maugham’s luck has certainly not 
deserted him, and Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, who plays George \Vin- 
ter, has not only a fine part, but a 
part for which he is pre-eminently 
well suited. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Bourchier has 
never done anything better than 
this. He enters into the body and 
the mind of the callous, coarse- 
grained scoundrel, and the actor 
makes us feel that it is so George 
Winter must have talked and felt 
and done, and so, too, he must 
have looked. His colossal impu- 
dence is superb. There is nothing 
of tenderness in the character, but 
the actor finds expression for a feel- 
ing for comedy and a sly sense of 
fun in the scene in which he offers, 
in a playful mood, to find employ- 
ment for a useless young man, who 
affords the dramatist the occasion 
for some rather severe reflections 
upon the educational system of our 
public schools. A capital bit of act- 
ing is contributed by Mr. Edmund 
Maurice, who plays Lord Francis 
Etchingham, the father-in-law and 
the dupe of the financier. The 
‘tenth man,’’ who has not in the 
play the importance which is 
assigned to him in the title, is very 
well acted by Mr. A. E. George, 
who makes the relentless Ford 
the very personification of integrity and earnestness. 
Miss Kate Sargeantson plays with dignity and style the 
part of the stately Lady Francis, and Miss Frances Dillon 
represents very graciously the wife who has but little to 
say or to do and so much to suffer. Promising young 
actresses so often fall into certain ways that Miss Dillon 
may be advised to correct herself of a habit of casting 
her eyes heavenwards. We have too much of these ‘‘looks 
commercing with the skies,’’ and there is really no need 
for Mrs. Winter to look for compassion beyond the 
audience, who must be deeply touched by her sufferings. 
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Unsuccessful Negotiations 





Finding persuasion unavailing, 
Winter resorts to threats 





He produces a letter couched in affectionate terms, and written by the 
Rt. Hon. Richard Colby, M.P., whom he threatens to cite as a 
co-respondent, although he believes Colby,to be innocent 
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Winter asks his wife to be 
reasonable 
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The Rt. Hon 


Richard 
Colby, M.P. 


(Mr. GODFREY 
TEARLE) 
calls on 


Mrs. Winter 





A Model Lover 
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and promises 
marriage 
if her 
divorce suit 
is 


successful. 


[Foulsham & Banfield 
Winter shows Lady Etchingham (Miss KATE SERGEANTSON) the notice for petition for divorce served on him 
at the instance of his wife. 
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Bad News 
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Winter’s Secretary, Frederick Bennett (Mr. MICHAEL SHERBROOKE), brings news that the mine in which Winter 
has staked his fortune is worthless 
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Winter asks Lord Etchingham, who is his dupe and chairman of his various companies, to read the Engineer’s unfavourable 
report on the mine. 





Lord Etchingham end.avours to repudiate his personal responsibility and threatens to divulge the report to the public, whereupon 
Winter sketches a verbal picture of prison life which terrifies Bennett (he being an ex-convict). 
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A Deputation from Middlepool 
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Rumours of divorce proceedings against Winter having reached them, his Nonconformist supporters send a 


deputation to interview Mrs. Winter 
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They ask her if there is any truth in the statements made in this connection 








She denies that any differences exist between her husband and herself, 
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and the deputation retires satisfied 
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Mrs. Winter is apathetic 


ep 





Anne cannot understand her sister’s indifference as to the result of the election 


A Game of Bluff 





To inspire confidence arrong his supporters, Winter gives a cheque to the Rev. William Swalecliffe (Mr. GEORGE BEALBY) 
for the amount of his subscription to the company 
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the Election 


He jests with Lord Etchingham 
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After the Election 









































Mrs. Winter listens to the cheering crowds 
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“The Tenth Man” 


Nine men out of ten have their price, but the tenth man is an honest man 









































James Ford (Mr. A. E. GEORGE) discovers that Winter has surreptitiously ‘‘ borrowed,” £80,000 worth of bonds from the 
Middlepool Investment Company, of which they are both directors. He gives Winter 24 hours to replace them, failing 
which he threatens to put the matter in the hands of the police. 
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A Tragic Discovery 
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Lord Etchingham tells of his discovery of 
Winter’s body 
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JOHN BARKER &=: 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


OUR SPECIALITY: 
DAINTY 
BLOUSE 


of Crepe de Chine 


Price 12/9 


The Model 
Illustrated 
represents 
one of many 
new designs 
at the same 
price. 
















Write for 
CATALOGUE 
of 


SPRING 
FASHIONS 
Post Free on = 

application. | A DAINTY PARISIAN SHIRT, made in good i3/9 


Crépe de Chine, with Kilted Frill down 7 
the Front. In Ivory and Cream. PRICE ] 


JOHN BARKER & Co., Ltd., fonDONW. 











RIDDLESTORFFER & CO. 


8 & 9 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

Hold in Stock a most varied and valuable assortment of 
FUR COATS, including Seal-Musquash, Squirrel, 
Seal-Coney, etc. Sets of Black Fox, Pointed Fox, 

Skunk, Squirrel, etc. Furs for Motoring. 








ROACH The REAL LACE EXPERT 
AND LICENSED VALUER 
OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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Laces Cleaned ond Mended. Old Lace and Embroideries Bought. 


19 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTON 
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Entente Cordiale 
Dog Bureau” 


(Mrs. J. LESMOIR-GORDON) 


289 Regent Street 
London, W. 


Can supply any variety of Dogs, from 
Toys to the largest of breeds, on very 
short notice. 


Foreign orders receive prompt attention 
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TRENGTH — physical and 
G menial dominates the career 


of Mr. Arthur Bourchier. It is 
not the blind, inconsequent strength 
of the animal man, but a refined 
force and power tempered by sound 
judgment, guided by long experi- 
ence. Those who were with him at 
Eton recall the dominating influence 
he exercised over his schoolmates, 
yet there was none more popular 
than he. They liked his affable ruling, 
his honest bluff, his dogged deter- 
mination. At Oxford, too, Mr. 
Bourchier found an outlet for his 
vigorous energy in the 
‘*O.U.D.S.,”> a society | which 
owed much of its early success to 
his work. Indeed. it was largely 
due. to him that the society was 
founded, while his untiring efforts, 
in co-operation with the then Vice- 
Chancellor, Benjamin Jowett, and 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, secured the 
valuable recognition of the Uni- 
As Jack Frobisher in versity authorities. Part after part 
‘‘ The Walls of Jericho” he played with more or less success, 
but always with a fixed object in 

view—to win name and place as an actor. 

In 1889 Mr. Arthur Bourchier made his first appearance 
upon the professional stage, at Wolverhampton, where 
he played Jacques in ‘‘As You Like It.’’ This was 
followed by four months at the St. James’s Theatre, 
where he proved that ‘‘ one man in his time plays many 
parts.”’ Then an important thing happened—he was 
engaged by Augustin Daly to be the hero to the heroines 
of Miss Ada Rehan. To quote a chronicler of the time, 
‘In this organisation he enacted several parts of import- 
ance and gained invaluable experience.’’ He played Robin 
Hood in  Tennyson’s 
‘‘The Foresters’’ and 
Charles Surface in ‘* The 
School for Scandal ”’ 
with great distinction. 

One of Mr. _ Bour- 
chier’s best .impersona- 
tions was that of Lieut. 
John Hinds, V.C., in 
‘* Brother Officers,’’ at 
the Garrick. In describ- 
ing his work as Lieut. 
Hinds a_ well-known 
critic said that ‘‘ Mr. 
Bourchier’s study of the 
splendid fellow who had 
risen from the ranks, 
who tried to be a gentle- 
man in manner as well 
as in heart, and who, at 
last gave up the attempt 
and sacrificed himself 
for his friend, received 
hearty and unanimous 
Photos) ptaer. o 
As the Bishop in “‘ The In the space devoted 

Bishop’s Move” to one short article it 
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would be, of course, impossible to 
deal separately with each of Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier’s successes. A 
mere summary of the names of the 
plays in which he has performed 
would require considerable space. 
It need only be said that a more 
diversified list of characters has sel- 
dom been compiled by any actor. 
To some. his Shylock appealed as 
the most interesting ; to others his 
Bishop in ‘‘ The Bishop’s Move’ 
recalls wonderful memories. Again, 
the colossal character of Jacques 
Brachard in ‘‘ Samson’’ is fixed 
in the memory of a large number of 
playgoers as his finest portrayal, 
while yet again many regard his 
Jack Frobisher in ‘‘ The Walls of 
Jericho ’’ as his best work. Indeed, 
Mr. Bourchier’s work is so 
thorough and solid that his success 
only varies in accordance with the 
skill of the author. As George 
Winter, he has shown us a type of 
man by no means uncommon in the As Jacques Brachard in 
City : a man of strong character and “* Samson” 
absolute self-reliance. The fact 

that such gifts were employed in the wrong channels is 
not a matter for the actor. Whatever Winter started he 
went through with; he was a ‘‘ whole-hogger,’’ and for 
that saving quality, if for no other, we can admire him. 
The keynote of George Winter’s life was strength, and 
who better able to depict strength on the stage than 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier ? 

Mr. Bourchier’s work in conjunction with that of his 
talented wife, known throughout the world as Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, has been connected with the Garrick Theatre 
for so many years that it seems strange to witness their 
performances’ else- 
where. It caused some- 
thing of a_ surprise, 
therefore, to many 
playgoers when it was 
announced some short 
time ago that this 
popular actor and his 
wife had accepted an 
engagement at the 
Palace Theatre, but 
that the public fully ap- 
preciated the step Mr. 
and Mrs.  Bourchier 
had taken, and the ex- 
cellent little playlets 
they put before them, 
was obvious to anyone 
who heard the applause 
which followed each 
performance. 

That Mr. Bourchier 
has not even yet 
reached the zenith of 
his fame is well known 
to all who have fol- As Shylock in ‘‘ The Merchant 
lowed his career. of Venice” 
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About the Players 


MISS Miss Frances Dillon as the pathetic wife of 
FRANCES = George Winter and Miss Frances Dillon as her- 
DILLON self are totally different persons. She steps off 


the stage as the unhappy victim of circumstance, and, while the 
more tender-hearted in the audience are wiping away the tears 
shed for her, she is rattling away in merry conversation with a 
friend in her dressing-room. ‘* When I was in Mr. Benson’s 
Company,”’ she said, ‘* and we were playing in Dublin, I asked 
my landlady, who has been to see ‘ Hamlet,’ how she had 
enjoyed herself. ‘Oh, it was a nice play,’ she answered, ‘ but 
I did think Mr. and Mrs. Benson would play no less than the 
King and Queen seeing that it is their own company and all.’ ”’ 
That was one of a number of anecdotes related by Miss Dillon 
when waiting for the call-boy. A round of success has fol- 
lowed this popular actress since her first appearance as Mrs. 
Chetwynd in ‘* Vanity Fair’ at the Court Theatre in 1895. 
She has been seen as Mercia in ‘* The Sign of the Cross *’; she 
has played in ‘* Hénry V.,” “ Three Musketeers,’’ ‘‘ Herod,”’ 
‘A Fool’s Paradise,” ‘‘ The Eternal City,” ‘‘ The Darling 
of the Gods,”’ and many other plays as. familiar to the public 
as her own name. Miss Dillon’s more recent work was at the 
Lyceum, where she played lead in ‘‘ Two Little Vagabonds,”’ 
‘East Lynne,’’ and Lysabetta in ‘The Proud Prince.’ 
In Mr. George Alexander's revival of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” last spring, at the St. James’s, Miss Dillon played 
Antoinette de Mauban with no little success. The play was 
well known to her, she having travelled in South Africa under 
the management of W. J. Holloway, who produced it together 
with ** Richard III,’’ ‘* The Three Musketeers,’’ etc., in 1899. 


MISS To know and talk to Miss Kate Sergeantson is 
KATE SER- to understand her reluctance to discuss herself 
GEANTSON and her career. She would not be convinced 
that the public were more than a little interested in her and 
her work. A desire to hide her light under a bushel had to 
be overcome, and the fact that she had, so far, in her own 
words, ‘* escaped both tragic and comic experiences ’’ had to 
be set aside. Those on the other side of the footlights take 
the keenest interest in the doings of their favourites, and, 
provided their inquisitiveness does not carry them too far, 
that interest can readily be understood. Miss Kate Sergeant- 
son is a charming woman and a delightful actress. She has 
been’ fifteen years on the stage-—-out:of which seven have 
been spent under Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s management— 
starting her career with Mr. Weedon Grossmith as Lady 
Eugenia Rostrevor in ‘“‘ The Ladies’ Idol.’? Since then Miss 
Sergeantson has played a variety of parts under many 
managements, including such well-known plays as ‘ The 
Walls of Jericho,” “ The Bishop’s Move,’’ ‘* The Arm of the 
Law,’’ ** Mid-Channel,’”’ ‘‘ The Woman in the Case,’ etc., 
ete. Lady Francis Etchingham as that character is being 
played now by Miss Sergeantson has only to be seen to be 
appreciated. It is full of quiet dignity and womanliness, and 
the part must be added to her already long list of successful 
portrayals, 


MR In the second number of THe PLAYGOER AND 
A.E Society ILLustrateD, dealing particularly with 
GEORGE ==“ Sir Walter Ralegh,’’ Mr. Lewis Waller’s pro- 
duction at the Lyric, will be found many interesting facts 
concerning the career of Mr. A. E. George. The part of 
James Ford, ‘‘the tenth man,’’ could hardly be in more 
capable hands. It is a strong character played by a strong 
actor; surely a part after Mr. George's own heart! It was 
a fortunate thing for the play-going public that Mr. George 
decided to abandon the profession of schoolmaster for that 
of the stage. They would not have had an opportunity of 
seeing him as Fluellin—his most popular part—if he had not 
done so, and that would have been no mean loss. Mr. A. E. 
George is very fond of music. He has been several times 
to Bayreuth to hear the festival, and is especially interested 
in Wagner. About six vears ago he produced Mr. Sdmerset 
Maugham’s first play for the Stage Society, ‘‘A Man of 
Honour."’ His later work includes his appearance in| ‘ The 
Fires of Fate’ with Mr. Lewis Waller in a part in which he 
was, as usual, successful, 


MR. Mr. Maurice was born in Athlone; and- is 
EDMUND _ the son of the late Major Lenon, V.C..\ His 
MAURICE 


name, coupled with that of Taffy in ‘ Trilbv.”’ 
is familiar to all patrons of the theatre. As a highly experi- 
enced character actor Mr. Maurice is entitled to a leading 
place. Such plays as ‘* Beauty -and the Barge,’’ “ On the 


Love Path,’’ ‘* Captain Drew on Leave,’ ‘ Bellamy the 
Magnificent,’’ ** Making a Gentleman,’’ ** An Englishman’s 
Home ”’ owe not a little success to his work. 

Painting and drawing, shooting and fishing are keenly 
followed by Mr. Maurice, and during his travels in Norway 
a fine 22-point elk fell to his gun. As a fisherman he has 
also acquired something of a name, having safely landed a 
42-pound salmon during one of his many fishing expeditions. 


MR, Mr. Arthur Holmes-Gore was educated at 
ARTHUR Clifton and Taunton. He was articled to his 
Saar father, the magistrate’s clerk of Bristol, and 


served five years in the Bristol police-court. 
After being admitted as a solicitor he gave up a promising career 
in the law to join Miss Sarah Thorne’s Company at the Theatre 
Royal, Margate, in 1894. It was as a member of her stock 
company that he first met Mr. Bourchier, who came down to 
“star”? as Hamlet, Mr. Holmes-Gore being his Laertes for 
the occasion. It was only in 1907 that Mr. Holmes-Gore 
gained a footing in London. He attributes the success that 
has attended him since to the variety of the work he’ did 
under Mr. Otho Stuart at the Court and the wide range of 
characters he played. Immediately after his performance as 
Geraint in Lord Howard de Walden’s play, ‘* Lanval,” Mr. 
Cyril Maude engaged him for the Admiral in ‘“‘ The Flag 
Lieutenant.” At the command performance of this play at 
Sandringham Mr. Holmes-Gore was honoured by being 
included amongst those presented to Their Majesties. Last 
year the versatile representative of Lord’ Perigal gained some 
notice in the Press for having played nineteen performances 
in one week! He appeared in “‘ Emily’ at 2.30 at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, at 3.30 he stepped on the stage at the 
New Theatre as Conchubar in Deirdre, an hour later he was 
representing the Greek King #gisthus in ‘‘ Elektra’ (both 
these latter parts with Mrs. Patrick Campbell), and at night 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Squadron again at the Playhouse. Not a bad day’s work! 
Even now Mr. Holmes-Gore is evincing his capacity for work, 
for he is appearing two afternoons a week at the Playhouse 
as The Teddy Bear King in Mr. Austen Strong’s idyllic 
little romance, ‘‘ The Toymaker of Nuremberg,’’. with Mr. 
Cyril Maude, as well as doing his evening performances at 
the Globe. When it is considered that he is also the under- 
study for Mr. Bourchier, which entails extra rehearsals, it 
may be gathered that whatever faults may be attributed to 
him Mr. Holmes-Gore is not afraid of hard work; indeed, he 
is generally to be found on the links at Wimbledon Park 
early on matinée days putting in a morning round. of golf 
before going to the theatre at 2 p.m. 

MR Mr. Godfrey Tearle was born in New York 
GODFREY October, 1884. His father was the late 
TEARLE Osmond Tearle, an actor of some prominence, 
notably in Shakespearean productions, who toured the English 
provinces with his own company for something like thirty 
years. His mother was the late Marianne Conway, the 
daughter of the proprietor of Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
and a granddaughter of William Augustus Conway (the 
original ‘*‘ Handsome Conway ’’), whose portrait is thought 
worthy of a place in the Memorial Theatre Gallery at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. For some years his father produced at ‘that 
theatre Shakespearean plays in the Birthday week before 
Mr. F. R. Benson. Mr. Tearle’s first part was the Duke of 
York in ‘‘ Richard III.” at the age of eight or nine years. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury, and though originally in- 
tended for. the medical profession took up the stage at the 
age of fifteen. He played a round of small parts prior to his 
father’s death in 1901, and among others played Brutus at 
seventeen without a rehearsal. In 1902 he sailed for South 
Africa, where in fifteen months he played upwards of fifty 
parts. More Shakespeare followed this, and in 1905. he 
ioined Sir Herbert Tree’s Company. He joined Oscar Asche 
for his season at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1907, his first 
London engagement. A special tour as Edgar Linnell in 
‘“* The Hypocrites '’ followed, and then he rejoined Sir Herbert 
Tree for the part of Valentine in ‘‘ Faust.’”’ After one vear 
with Tree Mr. Tearle went:as one of the star cast of ‘* The 
School for Scandal.”” From there he went to Mr. George 
Alexander for _ production of ‘‘Lorrimer Sabiston, 
Dramatist,’’ at .the St. James’s, and is now engaged by 
Messrs. Frohman’ and Bourchier as Robert Colby in ‘ The 
Tenth Man.” wer 
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It is announced that Mr. Gerald 
Du Maurier and Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh will shortly be placed 
in independent management at 
two West End Theatres under 
the direction of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. 


Mr. Gerald Du Maurier. 
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A New 


By JAMES 
J peas Today is the rod that swallows all the other 


rods. To-day our literature is eaten up by journal- 

ism. The newspapers devour talent and genius, and 
even when our writers escape out of journalism into 
fiction and drama they are journalists at heart. The 
consequence is that literature has become as deciduous 
as journalism, and a book lives very little ionger than 
a newspaper. Our journalism has become more literary, 
and our literature has become more journalistic. There 
are many journalists who would scorn to stoop to the 
hack-work of the fiction mills and the play factories. 
They have sterner tests and harsher 
standards than the mediocrities who 
keep the gaping mouths of the 
libraries filled. It may be said that 
the best writers no longer write for 
the crowd. They wince and relent and 
refrain. 

I will name two: Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham and Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
They are both born makers of prose, 
and yet they produce only driblets. 
They cast a few crumbs on the waters, 
but they do not care to pelt the ocean 
with their bread. The public is too 
huge, too gross, too unfastidious. 
The novel has become too shapeless. 
Fiction is a trade rather than an art. 
It is with a start of surprise that I 
stumble on a novel which has form, 
in the sense that a Petrarchan sonnet 
or a Pindaric ode has form. Such a 
novel is ‘‘A Hind Let Loose’ 
(Methuen), by Mr. C. E. Montague. 
Every line of this book is written. 
It is a chiselled thing, not mere patted sand, but good 
wrought marble, hewn out of the quarry, and worked on 
until it has life in its contours. 

It is very simple in its outline, as all great novels are 
and ought to be. This simplicity is rare in fiction. The 
supreme examples of it are ‘* Jane Eyre ’’ and ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary.’’ I do not say that Mr. Montague is of the same 
calibre as Charlotte Bronté or Flaubert. He is not. But 
he has the power of simplicity, that terrible gift of con- 
centration upon a single idea and tearing the heart out 
of it. The idea he has eviscerated is not a tragic idea; 
it is a comic idea. He has taken the corpse of party 
politics and torn it into pieces. It was time. Dispas- 
sionate thinkers see the carcase of party, and hold their 
noses. Mr. Montague has shew. us party as it works 
in journalism. He has painted living portraits of two 
pillars of party. They are proprietor-editors of two party 
newspapers. Mr. Montague is calmly just, although he 
is a Liberal journalist. He disembowels the Radical Pinn 
as skilfully as he disembowels the Conservative Brumby. 





Mr. C, E. 





Novelist 
DOUGLAS 


Brumby and Pinn are masterpieces of satirical realism. 
They are incarnations of the party man, wherever he is 
found, whether he be a professional politician or a pro- 
fessional mouthpiece of professional politicians. They 
are not conscious hypocrites. They believe in themselves. 
They are ‘‘ dead minds,’’ who do not know that they are 
dead. 

The agent who is used for their exposure is an Irish 
journalist called Fay. He is outside the party corpse. 
He is a pure parasite, who preys on it. He is a mer- 
cenary who exploits its stupidity. He writes Radical 
‘leaders ’’ for Pinn and Conservative 
‘leaders ’’ for Brumby, and he builds 
up a Pinn who is more Pinnesque than 
Pinn and a Brumby who is more 
Brumbian than Brumby. The thing 
is being done in journalism before our 
eyes at this moment. The joke is that 
the two publics are hypnotised as com- 
pletely as the two pillars of party. 
When the duplicity of Fay is laid bare 
the two publics suffer as acutely as the 
two party pillars. The loss is abso- 
lute at both ends. Brumby and Pinn . 
without Fay are no longer Brumby 
and Pinn. The comic force of the 
plot which leads to the moral collapse 
of Brumby and Pinn is beyond praise. 
The bottom falls out of their universe 
amid volleying laughter. These three 
characters, Brumby, Pinn and Fay, 
are the biggest achievements in comic 
satire that we have had in English 
fiction for many a long day. They are 
enduring portraits of living types, 
painted in the big way of the big men. One feels that 
they ought to be framed in a stage comedy like the 
comedy of Congreve and Sheridan and Moliére. There 
is a brutal finality in the three portraits. They are 
cruelly drawn, like Sargent’s vulgarians, and yet the 
cruelty is touched with sympathy. The artist puts them 
on the hook as if he loved them. Fay might easily have 
been made very repulsive, but his versatile craft is toned 
down and the whole satire is softened by the charm of 
Mrs. Fay and of Dick, and by the broad humours of the 
Wigwam Club. 

The three tremendous scenes in the novel are the 
unmasking of Fay, the scene in the club, and the scene 
in which Fay rolls the three proprietors in the dust. The 
first is one of the most dramatic surprises in fiction. It 
makes you gasp. It is managed with the most perfect 
art. Mr. Montague knows what he is about, for he puts 
at the head of the chapter this passage from Aristotle’s 
** Poetics ’* :— 

Now, you have what is termed, descriptivelv. ». Recognition 


Montague 
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when some one or more of the people, whose fate you are meant 
to see, come to know of a thing they had not known, and fall 
out with a friend, or make friends with a stranger. And a 
Recognition tells best at the very turning point of a story. 


The recognition scene is one of the most notable in 
fiction. In its sharpness of attack it reminds me of the 
screen scene in ‘‘ The School for Scandal,’’ though, of 
course, the machinery is quite new. There is another 
recognition scene in the club, and it is a kind of echo 
of the first, with a whole maze of complications super- 
added. These surprises are not mechanical, for they are 
a vital part of the satirical idea. Then in Fay’s triumph 
you have a dramatic catastrophe, a true Nemesis, a turn- 
ing of the tables upon the victims of the satirist. 

The satire leaves party dead in a sort of dead-heat of 
deadness. Nothing could be more dead than Brumby 
except Pinn, and nothing could be more dead than Pinn 
except Brumby. As for Roads, he is a perfect portrait 
of the journalistic hustler who gives the public what it 
wants. Rightly he is left alive, and we feel that he is 
going to beat Brumby and Pinn out of the cemetery. 
It is a bitter book—bitter in its hatred of wordsters who 
eat out the soul of words. Here the satire bites not only 
the journalist, but the publicist of every brand; not only 
the daysman of the newspaper, but 
every user of words—be he poet, 
novelist, essayist, playwright, or plat- 
former. Let all such ask the question 
put by Dick to himself : 

Was Fay’s patter of symbols, symbolis- 

ing nothing, what people, perhaps, really 
wanted, what more and more people were 
coming to want, till at last the whole art 
of significant speech might atrophy clean 
away, out of men’s minds, like an unused 
muscle—words growing more and more 
voluble, each of them counting for less, 
till we worked clear round the circle and 
sat again chattering on the trees, with a 
Roads to say we were right? 
It is a cynical question, but it is a 
timely one. It is not a mere coinci- 
dence that men debate without end 
the meaning of the words used by 
Prime Ministers, and are driven in 
despair to give up the quest of the 
clue. The decay of poetry is in the 
main due to sheer exhaustion of the 
very texture of speech. Even in Mr. 
Montague’s highly elaborated prose there is a taint of 
disease, a decadent panic that turns and flies from every 
verbal shadow, a neurotic dread of direct, naked sim- 
plicity. This malady is in all our literature. It ravaged 
Carlyle and Ruskin. It tortured Pater. It reached its 
consummation in Swinburne, that marvellous genius who 
made words sing out their last breath. Will our prose 
recover? Will our poetry revive? It is doubtful. There 
may be health in a throw-back to Bunyan and Bible 
rhythm, such as Irish prose-writers like Synge and Yeats 
have striven for; but even there the sickness of decay 
is faintly felt, like a pot-pourri. , 
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The seat of the malady is in the spirit. Art is made 
of spiritual adventure. The artist wrestles with life, and 
his art is a picture of the struggle. Decadence is an 
evasion of life, and decadent art is a picture of the 
evasion. That is why our prose and our poetry are 
dead things. They represent false emotions. They 
were decorative patterns which have no relation to the 


patterns of life. 
xe aD> Dorn gla, 





Miss Marjorie Bowen 


I jill Maintain. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen & 
Co., 6s.) 

iE have always had a cold corner in our heart for 

history, but the corner is less cold for the kind of 

history supplied by romancists like Miss Bowen than for 
any other kind. There is a tradition that the great 
Duke of Marlborough knew no history except what he 
had gleaned from Shakespeare’s plays, and we can 
sympathise with him. (We do not use ‘* sympathisé ”’ 
in a cynical sense!) If we had our way, only dramatists, 
poets and novelists would be licensed by law to write 
history ! 

Thus it is that instead of rising in our omniscience and 
pointing out a la historical expert that the author’s con- 
ception of what she writes about is not what our concep- 
tion is—and that we are right—we prefer to thank Miss 
Bowen for so pleasantly lightening our darkness on a 
subject of which we ought to know everything but don’t. 
If she would only refrain from using ‘‘ you’’ in one 
sentence and ‘‘ ye’’ in the next when speaking of one 
and the same individual (as on page 61) and from jump- 
ing without a word of warning from the past tense to 
the present (as on page 464) our thanks would be quite 
unmixed with censure! 

* We must also express our obliga- 
tions to the publishers for the able way 
in which they have followed the pre- 
vailing fashion and told us all about 
the inside of the book on the outside of 
the cover. It is such a convenience 
for a reviewer to be able to send a fine, 
flowing review like the following 
straight off to the printers with no 
other effort than that of reaching for 
his scissors and his paste-pot ! 

‘The scene is laid in the United 
Provinces at the period when the Pro- 
testant religion was in danger of 
extinction under the powerful influence 
of Louis XIV. John de Witt is placed 
in opposition to William of Orange, a 
boy suspected of leanings to— =" 


Etc. 
Margarita’s Soul, By INGRAHAM 
Lovett. (John Lane, 6s.) 


T has probably occurred to every 

man with any imagination at all to 
wonder what he would do supposing he 
fell hopelessly in love with another 
man’s wife and the other man happened to be his best 
and dearest friend. This was the plight of Winfred 
Jerrolds. He had worshipped Roger Bradley from his 
schooldays, but Margarita 

There was no one on earth’s surface like Margarita 
Joséphine Dolores. She was unique. Though the 
noblest blood of Italy ran in her veins she had been 
brought up in an out-of-the-way nook in America amidst 
such primitive surroundings that her capricious innocence 
and originality even more than her be®uty reminded one 
of Eve before the Fall. Mystery surrounded her—the 
mystery of birth, the mystery of genius (for her voice 
became one of the wonders of the world), the mystery of 
fascination. It was hard lines on Jerry. He had it from 
Margarita’s own unsophisticated lips that ‘‘ if it were the 
custom to have two husbands she would like him for the 
other one,’’ and she confessed that ‘‘ Roger couldn’t talk 
to her nearly so nicely as Jerry.’’? Yet both loved Roger 
to the end, and both were true to him. 


[Russell 





The Question. By Parry Truscott. (T. Werner Laurie, 
6s.) 
UPERT MAY was a gay, irresponsible youth who 
was very anxious that Josephine Winyard should 
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lose no time in marrying him. There were no real diffi- 
culties in the way, but Josephine had a crazed notion that 
the man with whom she should enter the bonds of holy 
matrimony ought to have done something to show the 
manhood in him—in Rupert’s case, ought to have won 
fame by playing a piano in public. Rupert reluctantly 
set about doing his little best to oblige her, 
but, ere he had gone forth from the village 
of Bramling on a long course of study, 
Josephine repented and wanted him to 
stay. Rupert, however, was firm, not to 
say pig-headed. He would go now—and 
went. Gradually, as time progressed, he 
and Josephine got at  loggerheads. 
Before the latter knew what she was doing 
she found herself flirting with Penuel 
Barton. Next found herself in 
Penuel’s arms. And all the time Penuel, 
though not half a bad sort considered as 
au man, was, as a gentleman—well, not 
quite, quite, you know! When Josephine 
came to her senses she was so sick with 
herself she confessed everything to Rupert. 
And Rupert was even “ sicker ’’ than she 
was. He practically said, ‘* All is over 
between us.’’ But it wasn’t. It never is 
in a novel. 

The conversations in The Question 
are largely of the kind called clever. We can 
stand it in fiction, but in real life it would drive us wild. 
If we ever met a lady like Niva Gaston, the novelist, we 
should feel inclined to ring the bell for a cross, a hammer 


and some nails. She would appreciate the hint—being 
so clever! 


she 


Cynthia’s Reformation. 


(John 
Ouseley, Ltd., 1s.) 


By GoRDON WHITEHEAD. 


HIS is not a ridiculous book, but it easily might 

have been, It is a compromise between a tract and 
a skit on Society. At times we were inclined to think it 
a skit on the Church, until we discovered that the Society 
girl, who ‘‘ got religion ’’ and tried to induce all her 
friends to get it likewise, really was sincere and married 
the clergyman whose sermon converted her, after all. 
Personally, we found most of Cynthia’s Reformation 


genuinely amusing, and some people will doubtless find 
parts of it ‘* beautiful.’’ 


Tumult: A Love 


VW "essex 


Story. 
SHERREN, 
& Co., 6s.) 

NE can hardly imagine 
anything more pitiful 
than the case of Stephen 
Hillary. Out of romantic 
generosity he had married a 
‘‘ penitent Magdalene,’’ to 
find that marriage instead of 
reforming her had only made 
her—if possible—worse, After 
ten years of ruined life, during 
most of which they saw no- 
thing of each other, he had 
made all preparations for a 
divorce, when a letter came to 
him from London stating that 
she had entered a home for 
fallen women, and, hoped that 
‘ **the discipline of the home would make such a new 
woman of her that she would be able to carry. out the 
duties of a respectable wife.’’ Was it much wonder that, 
‘instead of pity, something akin to relentlessness "’ 
filled his heart? Not less pronounced, doubtless, when 
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‘Parry Truscott” 


he realised that in any case the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which Barbara Keech, whom he loved, belonged, does 
not sanction marriages with a divorcé ! 

The plot of A Wessex Love Story hangs on this, but 
it is only a part of it. To many people it is the Wessex 
rather than the Love element which will make the chief 


appeal. 


Unmusical New York. By HERMANN 
Kein. (John Lane, 3s. 6d.) 
“ 7 KF New York be not genuinely 
musical, what is it?’’ asks the author 
of this book in defending its title. This 
sums up the standpoint from which in his 
** brief criticism of triumphs, failures and 
abuses ’’ he sets out to prove that New 
York is not a musical city—albeit ‘‘ a New 
York audience loves to look upon itself as 
the most critical in the world.’’ 

Mr. Klein tells us in his dedication that 
he has a firm belief in the future of Ameri- 
can music, but it is the present he is 
troubling about. With a view to making 
his readers trouble likewise he puts him- 
self in the position of New York’s candid 
friend, and for a hundred and forty-four 
pages pulls her gently but firmly to bits. 





5 


The Asquith Parliament. 
(Hutchinson & Co., §s.) 
HE ASQUITH PARLIAMENT is one of those 
satisfactory books which you can commend with the 
comfortable knowledge that everybody who reads it will 
agree with you. As Parliamentary representative of 
what many consider the brightest daily paper in London, 
Mr. Charles T. King is naturally interesting. As a man 
of sound common sense, with a keen eye, a “‘ cross- 
bench ’’ mind, and a fixed determination to give honour 
where honour is due, he is inevitably instructive. It is 
the mark of a good critic to ‘‘ love to praise with reason 
on his side,’’ and so good a critic is Mr. King that he 
often makes you feel really doubtful whether your pet 
political bugbear deserves the hempen noose or the lethal 
chamber after all! 
The Asquith Parliament should be a godsend to that 
multitudinous army of people who ‘‘ know nothing about 
politics,’’ but for conversational purposes wish they did. 
Apart from recounting to you ‘‘ How Lords and M.P.’s 
Work, Live, Debate, Entertain,’’ it is a storehouse of 
good stories. Perhaps the best is that about a certain 


By Cartes T. KING. 


Minister whose name _ the 
author thinks it would be 
hardly fair to give. 

This gentleman once 
chanced to remark to Mr. 
Gully, secretary to Mr. 


Speaker Lowther, that he con- 
sidered Mr. Lowther the best 
Speaker the House ever had. 
He had hardly said it when he 
recollected that Mr. Gully was 
himself son of the late Speaker, 
who had been such a distin- 
guished successor to Speakers 
Peel and Brand. — In his 
chagrin he remarked to a 
friend he met shortly after- 
wards, ‘‘ Oh, I have said such 
a stupid thing. I just met 
young Gully, and I said Lowther was the best Speaker 
we ever had.’’ 

‘* | daresay,’’ replied the son of Speaker Peel—for he 
it was—‘‘if you went outside and walked down St. 
James’s Street, you might meet one of the Brands! ”’ 





Mr. C, T. King 
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When No Man Pursueth. 
(W. Heinemann, 6s.) 
HEN you reach the last chapter but two of this 
‘* Everyday Story ’’ (see title-page) and the plot is 
laid bare to you, you murmur, ‘‘ Just what I thought! ”’ 
You have, however, had such 
a good time coming to this 
stage of the narrative that 
you feel no inclination to 
‘*grouse’’ over the eonclu- 
sion. Indeed, it is with quite 
a pang that you take leave of 
Cynthia Burdmore. She is 
one of those exceptionally nice 
girls whose charm lies in her 
quiet reserve, and her only 
failing is her readiness to pose 
as her husband’s sister for the 
sake of helping him to poison 
the lady (with means) who 
passes for his wife. 

As is inevitable in a novel of 
this kind, the reader is every 
now and then at a loss to understand why the actors in 
the melodrama are so blind. Apparently there are times 
when you may put a pikestaff in front 
of their noses and they will see nothing. 
Should there be any danger of matters 
being simplified, they immediately get 
talking at cross-purposes. This is also 
essentidl to a mystery story. Still, 
Mrs. Lowndes keeps you interested to 
the end, which is something—nay, 
everything ! 


By Mrs. BELLoc LownpEs. 
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Calico Jack: A Story of the Music- 
Halls. By Horace W. C, NEWTE. 
(Mills & Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 

E have often read in the news- 
papers of books in which “‘ there 

is not a dull page,’’ and now we have 
come across one. We do not say that 
Calico Jack is a great work. If it were, 
some of the pages could hardly escape 
being dull! It will, however, take 
some beating as an absorbing account 
of a group of characters ‘‘ all or most 
of whom have their counterpart in 
music-hall life.’’ 

The plot is not more than usually original. Summed 
up, it tells how Peter Gisburne nearly tied himself up for 
life to Laughing Lily Daffaday, when all the time he 
loved Susie Barchard; how Susie out of pique nearly 
married the impossible Calico Jack; and how Laughing 
Lily brought matters to a satisfactory conclusion by jilt- 
ing Peter at the last moment and marrying a commercial 
traveller. 

But the atmosphere of the book is the secret of its 
fascination. Calico Jack reads like realism—so much so 
that, whether you know anything about music-halls or 
not, it never occurs to you to doubt that the author does. 
We should like to hear what a committee of experts had 
to say on the following conversation : 
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‘*Do you know, it’s next to impossible for a girl to 
get on in the music-halls unless she is prepared to do 
everything the agents wish.”’ 

‘* You mean es: 

* VERE SE OA, 6 '2 \<, And we’re not alone. It’s the 
same in lots of shops and other places where men have 
the engaging and ‘rising’ of girls.’’ 

As for the predicament of managers who are forced by 
circumstances to tolerate indecent ‘‘ patter,’’ the reader 
may consider their case for himself. 








Mr. Horace Newte 


The Thief of Virtue. 
Murray, 6s.) 

N the days when Marie Corelli, Rudyard Kipling, 

Hall Caine, and a dozen other idols of the mob 
are names forgotten, we fancy we can see American 
tourists stopping at a house in Torquay called Eltham 
and listening reverently while the guide declaims, ‘* This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the house where Eden Phillpotts 
lived ’’! 

As a “‘ local colourist’’’ Mr. Phillpotts’ claims to ‘dis- 
tinction may conveniently be waived, for in this connec- 
tion he has his detractors as well as admirers. Asa 
great-hearted moralist with a profound knowledge of 
life we believe he will go down to posterity. 

What a teacher he is! We all know in our heart of 
hearts that Christianity, having served its purpose, is pass- 
ing away, but how many, like Mr. Phillpotts, have the 
courage and honesty to look the fact squarely in the face? 
Not that he is an atheist. Far from it. ‘' Jehovah's too 
hard and Christ’s too soft for me ’’ are the words he puts 
into the mouth of old Barbara Hext, but just before that 
he had made her say, ‘‘ Yes, | do (believe in God), 
Everybody does. I larned that long ago. Thinking 
people make their own pattern of God. We've all got 
one, even them that pretend loudest they haven’t.’’ 

* We have heard the complaint urged 
against Mr. Phillpotts’ previous book, 
The Haven, *‘ But there’s no point in it. 
It goes on for ever and never gets any 
forrader,’’ and we are quite sure that 
many people will equally fail to see the 
significance of The Thief of Virtue. 
‘‘Laugh at right and wrong,’’ says 
Henry Birdwood to the man who stole 
—or, rather, bought—the girl he loved. 
‘Call ’em dirty little words. Perhaps 
they are. But wait and see what's bred 
out of ’em. Suffering and torture ban’t 
dirty little words, anyway; and that 
you'll live to know so sure as you take 
that woman from her right and lawful 
man. Torture-—torture—that’s what 
you’re breeding for yourself, and the 
last sting of it will be to know that you 
deserved it all.’’ 

When this was spoken Philip Oulds- 

broom was a happy-go-lucky child of 
Nature, full of the joy of living. When 
he died he was a broken-hearted old outcast, and the 
following scrawl was found on him: 

‘* He shall be driven from 
light into darkness and cha;ed 
out of the world.”’ | 

Milton once talked of 
writing something ‘' which 
the world would not willingly 
let die.’’ Listen to this. Aged 
Nat Woodley, whose sleep 
was broken every time he 
turned his neck by a pang 
‘‘ where Death be hammering 
home his’ wedges,’’ had 
declared that to try and bring 
the dead back to life would be 
cruel and they wouldn’t come 
if they could. Philip Oulds- 
broom replied : 

**You’re out there. I'd 
come for one—gladly and thankfully come. If I didn’t 
drop till 1 was a hundred, still I’d crawl rejoicing back, 
if *twas only to shake a man’s hand, or hear a woman’s 
voice, or list to a bird singing.”’ 

Surely that is a thought which the world will not 
willingly let die. E. W. M. 
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Hk annual exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers—to give it its 


full and significant titlke—is no longer a much- 
needed protest, but an established success. In the thirty 
odd years since Sir Francis Seymour Haden first pub- 
licly took up the cause of the non-translating etcher much 
water has flowed under the bridges and swept away more 
than one artistic fallacy dear to the slow-thinking Saxon. 
Although the connection was not recognised at the time, 
the movement which led to the formation of the Society of 
Painter-Etchers, as it was 
first called, was part of that 
same attitude towards art 
which was taken up by 
Whistler and the rest of the 
Impressionists. How they 


fought, and how tame 
everything in) comparison 
seems nowadays! It was 


one of the maxims of 
Francois, duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, that, ‘' Nature 
appears to have concealed 
in our inmost being certain 
talents and skill we know 
not of. Our passions can 
alone bring them into play 


and at times present us 
with views of a greater 
clearness and finish than 
would be within the reach 
of art.”’ In the fight 
against misapplied — and 
therefore bad—art which 


was so bravely waged by 
the stalwarts of the last 
thirty years of the last cen- 
tury against the pictorial 
and domestic art of Eng- 


land and Germany, and 
against meritricious and 
senseless musical art in 


France, some things were 
said that were untrue, but, 
at the same time, many 
that were vital and all-im- 
portant. Ruskin, with his 
unquenchable love of handicraft, in the midst of all the 
good teaching of his life and writings quite failed to 
grasp the inwardness and the real meaning of Impression- 
ism; just as Sir Francis Seymour Haden, in his effort 
to restore etching to its proper sphere as\a direct and 
personal, not an imitative art and craft, carried his coff- 
tention to such a length as would, logically, exclude so 
fine an etching as that made by the Scottish Academician 
W. S. Hole, after Millet’s ‘* Wood Sawyers,”’ an etching 
which every genuine lover of fine black and white should 


By WALLACE L. CROWDY 





Dry-point Sketch from a Model by T. J. Dalgliesh 


possess as of necessity, from the ranks of painting- 
etchings. This term is, of course, clumsy, but nothing 
better has yet been devised to distinguish this form of art 
expression from the merely slavish. it is quite certain 
that no etched or engraved copy of a popular picture can 
be admitted within the exhibitions of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, any more than a photogravure plate of 
‘** His Majesty the Baby ’’ could find a place there. Yet 
the public is always faithful to trite illustrations of the 
‘** Kiss-Mammy ”’ School and leaves it to a later genera- 
tion to find out the transient 
inanity of its pet pictures. 
Not that all etchings in- 
spired by painted pictures 
by another hand are neces- 
sarily excluded, as witness 
the ‘‘Crusaders on the 
March,’’ by Alfred Bent- 
ley, after the late Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., in the pre- 
sent exhibition; but they 
must have the qualities 
and character of etchings 
within the limits of their 
own margins. The mind 
of the onlooker must not 
be merely stimulated by the 
subject presented. In this 
plate by Mr. Bentley there 
are etching qualities which 
commend it, merely as a 
plate, to our attention. 
The quality of the plate, 
the impress of the etcher’s 
individuality, is the one 
thing to look for. The 
same feeling for _ per- 
sonality in execution has 
raised the eighteenth cen- 
tury mezzotints into their 
present vogue. The sub- 
jects represented by such 
artists as Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, © Morland and 
Wheatley are generally 
pleasant enough and often 
intrinsically fine, but what 
the collector should, in the chief, look for is the value of 
the mezzotint considered as such. The painter-etcher, 
then, appeals to a public whose love of art must be in 
excess of his fancy for subject or sentiment. In this man- 
ner Mr. Theodore Dalgliesh’s ‘* Dry-point Sketch from a 
Model ’’ makes its appeal. The subject is not displeas- 
ing, since it is directly natural, but it is otherwise of but 
slight consequence. What does matter in this plate is 
the fine quality of reticence, the indication which it 
conveys that the artist knows quite well the value of 
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empty spaces and exactly what to leave out. It has the 
touch of the etcher throughout, and relies entirely for its 
unquestioned success upon its merits as a plate. Con- 
trast this, for argument, with any one of the three plates 
contributed by that master craftsman, Axel H. Haig. 
In all the plates by this consummate craftsman the eye 
is astounded by the patience and the certainty of the 
hand. Here are fine subjects, magnifi- 
cent examples of the best inspired archi- 
tects of Salamanca, Toledo and Bruges, 
gorgeous poems in detailed stone. Let 
us ask, however, what is it in the plates 
of this phenomenal etcher which has 
caused them to be so coveted? Is it 
the work of the etcher-artist or the 
charm of the original? If it is the lat- 
ter, has not Sam. Prout done the same 
thing in colour years ago? Axel Haig is 
an architectural draughtsman of the very 
best kind, who prefers etching to other 
forms of translation; Sam. Prout was 
an architectural draughtsman—mainly 
—who to a nice sense of drawing with 
his pencil added a sense of colour which 
was an added attraction. Our grand- 
fathers purchased his pictures not 
because they were fine examples of the 
breeziness of sheer Nature, represented 
through the delicious and always fresh 
medium of water-colour, not at all in 
the same spirit as others purchased 
David Cox, Copley Fielding, that old- 
fashioned but always young James 
Stark, or the more modern Wimperis, but chiefly 
because these pictures by the half-emancipated water- 
colour painter recalled the charm and detail of another 
art. So persistent .is the British attitude towards art 





Austin’s ‘‘ Garden that I love” 


which is not really art, however, that the plates by Axel 
Haig go most readily to a premium—just as if they were 
rubber shares, and for very much the same reason. For 
sheer hard work they deserve it, but, frankly speaking, 
they are not works of art in the sense that Meryon’s or 
Whistler’s etchings essentially are, and they leave us 
cold. 





‘* Bacon v.€Shakespeare ” 


Whether etching should at all concern itself with sub- 
ject is a matter for consideration. In this. exhibition, 
for example, are certain subject-pictures by Robert 


Spence, an etcher of talent, which would seem to supply 
an answer to this inquiry, an inquiry of value the answer- 
ing of which may lead in the right or the wrong direction. 
Mr. Spence’s 


Sowing the Dragon’s Teeth"’ is less 
convincing than his ‘‘ Mr. Pepys at 
Gravesend ’’ because the largeness of 
the classical subject falls less within the 
limitations of a not large art form. than 
such a subject as Mr. Pepys. It must, 
possibly, be conceded that etching can 
never be one of the grand arts. Its 
charm need never be in littleness, but 
the needle-point of it makes against 
grand masses. There is such a thipg 
us compromise, doubtless, and this is to 
be obtained in the rich and warm masses 
which mezzotint offer; but etching is 
primarily of the needle and should not 
over-strain its delightful limitations. 
Here is a not absolutely faithful draw- 
ing of ‘* John Knox's House, Edin- 
burgh,’’ or at least that old buildifg in 
the washing-lined way which leads from 
the solemn Castle to the architecturally 
unfortunate palace of Holyrood. It is 
by Hedley Fitton, a plate-maker who 
bids fair to share the mantle of approba- 
tion with Mr. Axel Haig. It is tull of 


subject, not at all confused and 
poetically untrue to its somewhat 
squalid—the Cannon-gate is essentially squalid—original., 


It is very nearly a fine plate and it would be interesting 
to ask Mr. Fitton—in all humility—whether the subject 
appealed to him as a good artist or as a better man of 





“* Bikon Basilike” 


business? It has not the same primary pictorial appeal 
as the Scotch subjects by D. Y. Cameron (not repre- 
sented in this year’s exhibition) never fail to make, and 
lacks that fine sense of colour which Mr. Alfred Hartley, 
for example, maintains in his plate of ‘‘ The Bridge,”’ 
or in the very strong and well compoged ‘‘ La Rue des 
Cordeliers, Falaise,’’ by that etcher of much 
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achievement and greater promise, Adeleine S. 
worth. 


Illing- 
William Monk, too, an etcher who has been 
with us from our youth up, has caught the rugged 
smoke-grimed or weather-stained character of the city in 
his ** Broad Street, Oxford,’’ quite as completely as Mr. 
Charlton misses the real quality of the beautiful propor- 
tions of the solitary building in ‘* The Customs House, 
King’s Lynn.’’ Miss Mabel Gatherine Robinson has 
captured more than the usual atmosphere of the old river 
in ‘* The Harbour Master's, Limehouse.’’ She, none 
the less, is over-insistent in detail and has an over- 
acute eye for the brewers’ signs. The over-literalness 
of some of the detail in this is as unnecessary as the 
licence which Nathaniel Sparks allows himself in “ St. 
George’s Church, Hanover Square,’’ for the group of 
figures in the foreground suggests more a weird com- 
pany of Normandy turnip-lifters than any purely British 
workmen. Moreover, the roads in this etching are devoid 
of macadam and pavements are not. These are liberties 
taken with everyday facts which are undesirable and add 
but little, if at all, to the picturesque quality of the 
picture. 

It may help the members of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers, and others, to walk in the right and narrow way 
if what is meant by Impressionism is clearly and properly 
understood. 

Let us make some effort towards this. Human pro- 
gress, as indicated in its results, is empirical, the sum 
of effort and experimentation following a logical process 
of thought. The evolution of genius in life, literature 
and art discloses effects that are spontaneous, inevitable, 
unpremeditated, and therefore not precalculable—births, 
not fashioned products. Such effects are the birth of 
the epic, of architecture, sculpture and painting. But 
by reason of their very suddenness people are slow to 
recognise the truth as well as the inevitable tharacter of 
these births. They go further and resist them. When 


the attempt. Where, shall we ask, are such one-time 
well-accepted practitioners of a threatened craft as—it is 
necessary to go to a book of reference for their mere 
names—Poole, or Frith or Egg (‘‘ The King of the 
Basin ’’), or even Mulready and Maclise, compared with 
Millet or Old Crome, or the false Greco-Roman confec- 
tions of the late Lord Leighton or the present President 
of the Royal Academy in comparison with Constable and 
Turner, Monet or Manet, Whistler or Pissarro? Put 
them up side by side to auction in a room where there 
are those who know. Take then an example from a 
sister art and ask ourselves where are the pettifogging 
German professors of music who colonised London—the 
only place in the world which, we are assured, Germans 
have successfully colonised—during the Victorian era 
compared with Wagner or Mascagni; what abiding place 
has ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ’’ beside the master works 
of Strauss or Tschaikowski? There is no convention so 
bad, so totally opposed to the very marrow and essence 
of art itself as an art convention. 

Whistler put this as pithily as ever on the occas:on of 
his retirement (or expulsion, was it?) from the presidency 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. ‘‘ How goes it?’’ 
he was asked after the meeting. ‘‘ Goes it,’’ he replied; 
‘*] have retired; the Artists have left and the British 
remain !’’ It was the rout of art by convention. But ths 
is no new phase in the history of the world: the artist 
always arrives—to-morrow ! Which is some consolation, 
for it is one of Huxley’s aphorisms that time, whose tooth 
gnaws away everything else, is powerless against truth. 

Surely it is better for a man to go wrong in freedom 
than to go right in chains. 

The principles which underlie the movement which we 
have labelled Impressionism are undying. Zola in France 
—-as true an artist in literature as he was brutal in his 
methods—and Whistler in England have written most 
about the intentions of the movement. Not that 








‘* British Portrait Painters” 


the human mind, as represented in this country by a 
conservative party, is confronted by something new it 
begins by laughing at it. Then some of the old prac- 
titioners of the threatened craft gain courage, attack the 
new-comer with all their might, and, generally, perish in 


Whistler was so much the founder of the movement as 
Manet and Monet, or even as Turner and Constable were, 
but because he epitomised the underlying truths and 
touched them with a firm if light hand. 

Just think of the very first of his ‘*‘ Propositions ’’:; ‘‘ A 
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picture is finished when all trace of the means used to 
bring about the end has disappeared.” 

Pause on this all who have been nurtured upon British 
academic art, and pass on to the next: ‘‘ To say of a 
picture, as is often said in its praise, that it shows great 
and earnest labour, is to say that it is incomplete and 





Let us take a group of artistic productions as dis- 
tinguished and individual as the bindings which we illus- 
trate. They are finely finished examples of a splendid 
craft—and they are more. By the thought of their 
contriver, Mr. J. H. Stonehouse, of the firm of H. 
Sotheran & Co., the outer form suggests the things they 





** Picturesque Tour along the Rhine” 


unfit for view.’’ How upsetting this is! How many 
good and worthy people buy pictures because they look 
‘* worth the money ’’ asked for the work! This attitude 
of mind is as present to-day as in the time of the 
infamous Whistler v. Ruskin trial. The general trend of 
Impressionism, so far as it can be hinted at in a few words, 
may be said to include the banishment, practically, or 
the extreme subordination, of subjects of secular or 
religious history and of genre, and the inclusion and the 
prominence of many theories which of old were scarcely 
accepted. The most modern art makes for the accept- 
ance of all that is around us, and in the world of the 
street and of the café, as much as in the world of Nature, 
it is suggested clearly that we are to call nothing what- 
ever common or unclean. In other words, it is the 
artist’s business to concern himself with art for art’s sake, 
and to place the subject in a subordinate position. 

The brunt of the battle against Impressionism has been 
directed mainly in opposition to what may be described 
as blurred definition. So very few can see the artist’s 
intention unless it is set out as a very Benjamin’s portion 
of detail, and to this we may in season return with our 
mission clearly before us. 

None the less, there is a charm in detail which we may 
admire in its place. It may even have its great value as 
a real indication. It is by no means certain that it has 
any place on a canvas, a stained paper, or an impression 
from an etched plate, but it may be a short cut to infor- 
mation elsewhere. This, then, is possibly the crux of 
the matter : shall the artist put the observer to the trouble 
of thought (which is indubitably his mission) or shall he 
spare the observer of all mental effort by presenting te 
him quite obviously a story easily comprehended? He 
may possibly do both, but in only one case can he remain 
the artist. He may be the pleasure provider none the 
less. 


cover. They are ingenious and they are appropriate, two 
very essential qualities in the sum total of art, which has 
no limitations and in which ever serious expression should 
be calmly welcomed and weighed. Primarily, they are 
beautiful, and, further, they are suggestively appropriate. 
They belong to the field of Impressionism in 
a very highly finished form, for they link up the outward 
visible thing with the inward intention of the book itself. 
Take the ‘‘ Bacon’’ as an example. The historic sug- 
gestion of the design is a direct invitation to open the 
book. In the case of Austin’s ‘‘ Garden that I love ’’ 
the older thought is suggested with as much directness, 
subtly suggesting that quality of another age to which 
the. poet laureate owes his honour. These bindings are 
called ‘‘ Cosway,’’ probably because the eighteenth cen- 
tury miniature painter was instinctively graceful, and 
they owe their invention to a chance idea. A lady 
artist called one day and showed some really good 
reproductions of eighteenth century miniatures. It then 
occurred to Mr. Stonehouse that they might be used in 
bindings. - The experiment was tried, and meeting with 
success the idea developed until finally as many as thirty- 
five miniatures have been used on the front cover of one 
large book. The idea was new, good and appropriate, 
and from first to last some four thousand miniatures have 
been used to this admirable purpose. In this is the moral 
that all art is largely a matter of opportunity. 
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achievement and greater promise, Adeleine S. 
worth. 


Illing- 
William Monk, too, an etcher who has been 
with us from our youth up, has caught the rugged 
smoke-grimed or weather-stained character of the city in 
his ** Broad Street, Oxford,’’ quite as completely as Mr. 
Charlton misses the real quality of the beautiful propor- 
tions of the solitary building in ‘‘ The Customs House, 
King’s Lynn.”’ Miss Mabel Gatherine Robinson has 
captured more than the usual atmosphere of the old river 
in ‘* The Harbour Master's, Limehouse.’’ She, none 
the less, is over-insistent in detail and has an over- 
acute eye for the brewers’ signs. The over-literalness 
of some of the detail in this is as unnecessary as the 
licence which Nathaniel Sparks allows himself in “ St. 
George’s Church, Hanover Square,’’ for the group of 
figures in the foreground suggests more a weird com- 
pany of Normandy turnip-lifters than any purely British 
workmen. Moreover, the roads in this etching are devoid 
of macadam and pavements are not. These are liberties 
taken with everyday facts which are undesirable and add 
but little, if at all, to the picturesque quality of the 
picture, 

It may help the members of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers, and others, to walk in the right and narrow way 
if what is meant by Impressionism is clearly and properly 
understood. 

Let us make some effort towards this. Human pro- 
gress, as indicated in its results, is empirical, the sum 
of effort and experimentation following a logical process 
of thought. The evolution of genius in life, literature 
and art discloses effects that are spontaneous, inevitable, 
unpremeditated, and therefore not precalculable—births, 
not fashioned products. Such effects are the birth of 
the epic, of architecture, sculpture and painting. But 
by reason of their very suddenness people are slow to 
recognise the truth as well as the inevitable character of 
these births. They go further and resist them. When 


the attempt. Where, shall we ask, are such one-time 
well-accepted practitioners of a threatened craft as—it is 
necessary to go to a book of reference for their mere 
names—Poole, or Frith or Egg (‘‘ The King of the 
Basin ’’), or even Mulready and Maclise, compared with 
Millet or Old Crome, or the false Greco-Roman confec- 
tions of the late Lord Leighton or the present President 
of the Royal Academy in comparison with Constable and 
Turner, Monet or Manet, Whistler or Pissarro? Put 
them up side by side to auction in a room where there 
are those who know. Take then an example from a 
sister art and ask ourselves where are the pettifogging 
German professors of music who colonised London—the 
only place in the world which, we are assured, Germans 
have successfully colonised—during the Victorian era 
compared with Wagner or Mascagni; what abiding place 
has ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ’’ beside the master works 
of Strauss or Tschaikowski? There is no convention so 
bad, so totally opposed to the very marrow and essence 
of art itself as an art convention. 

Whistler put this as pithily as ever on the occasion of 
his retirement (or expulsion, was it?) from the presidency 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. ‘‘ How goes it?’’ 
he was asked after the meeting. ‘‘ Goes it,’’ he replied; 
‘*] have retired; the Artists have left and the British 
remain !’’ It was the rout of art by convention. But ths 
is no new phase in the history of the world: the artist 
always arrives—to-morrow ! Which is some consolation, 
for it is one of Huxley’s aphorisms that time, whose tooth 
gnaws away everything else, is powerless against truth. 

Surely it is better for a man to go wrong in freedom 
than to go right in chains. 

The principles which underlie the movement which we 
have labelled Impressionism are undying. Zola in France 
—-as true an artist in literature as he was brutal in his 
methods—and Whistler in England have written most 
about the intentions of the movement. Not that 
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the human mind, as represented in this country by a 
conservative party, is confronted by something new it 
begins by laughing at it. Then some of the old prac- 
titioners of the threatened craft gain courage, attack the 
new-comer with all their might, and, generally, perish in 
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Whistler was so much the founder of the movement as 
Manet and Monet, or even as Turner and Constable were, 
but because he epitomised the underlying truths and 
touched them with a firm if light hand. 

Just think of the very first of his ‘* Propositions ’’: ‘‘ A 
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picture is finished when all trace of the means used to 
bring about the end has disappeared.”’ 

Pause on this all who have been nurtured upon British 
academic art, and pass on to the next: ‘‘ To say of a 
picture, as is often said in its praise, that it shows great 
and earnest labour, is to say that it is incomplete and 


Let us take a group of artistic productions as dis- 
tinguished and individual as the bindings which we illus- 
trate. They are finely finished examples of a splendid 
craft—and they are more. By the thought of their 
contriver, Mr. J. H. Stonehouse, of the firm of H. 
Sotheran & Co., the outer form suggests the things they 
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unfit for view.’’ How upsetting this is! How many 
good and worthy people buy pictures because they look 
‘* worth the money ”’ asked for the work! This attitude 
of mind is as present to-day as in the time of the 
infamous Whistler v. Ruskin trial. The general trend of 
Impressionism, so far as it can be hinted at in a few words, 
may be said to include the banishment, practically, or 
the extreme subordination, of subjects of secular or 
religious history and of genre, and the inclusion and the 
prominence of many theories which of old were scarcely 
accepted. The most modern art makes for the accept- 
ance of all that is around us, and in the world of the 
street and of the café, as much as in the world of Nature, 
it is suggested clearly that we are to call nothing what- 
ever common or unclean. In other words, it is the 
artist’s business to concern himself with art for art’s sake, 
and to place the subject in a subordinate position. 

The brunt of the battle against Impressionism has been 
directed mainly in opposition to what may be described 
as blurred definition. So very few can see the artist’s 
intention unless it is set’ out as a very, Benjamin’s portion 
of detail, and to this we may in season return with our 
mission clearly before us. 

None the less, there is a charm in detail which we may 
admire in its place. It may even have its great value as 
a real indication. It is by no means certain that it has 
any place on a canvas, a stained paper, or an impression 
from an etched plate, but it may be a short cut to infor- 
mation elsewhere. ‘ This, then, is possibly the crux of 
the matter : shall the artist put the observer to the trouble 
of thought (which is indubitably his mission) or shall he 
spare the observer of all mental effort by presenting te 
him quite obviously a story easily comprehended? © He 
may possibly do both, but in only one case can he remain 
the artist. He may be the pleasure provider none the 
less. 


cover. They are ingenious and they are appropriate, two 
very essential qualities in the sum total of art, which has 
no limitations and in which ever serious expression should 
be calmly welcomed and weighed. Primarily, they are 
beautiful, and, further, they are suggestively appropriate. 
They belong to the field of ‘Impressionism in 
a very highly finished form, for they link up the outward 
visible thing with the inward intention of the book itself. 
Take the ‘‘ Bacon’’ as an example. The historic sug- 
gestion of the design is a direct invitation to open the 
book. In the case of Austin’s ‘‘ Garden that I love ”’ 
the older thought is suggested with as much directness, 
subtly suggesting that quality of another age to which 
the. poet laureate owes his honour. These bindings are 
called ‘‘ Cosway,’’ probably because the eighteenth cen- 
tury miniature painter was instinctively graceful, and 
they owe their invention to a chance idea. A lady 
artist called one day and_ showed some really good 
reproductions of eighteenth céntury miniatures. It then 
occurred to Mr. Stonehouse that they might be used in 
bindings. The experiment was tried, and meeting with 
success the idea developed until finally as many as thirty- 
five miniatures have been used on the front cover of one 
large book. The idea was new, good and appropriate, 
and from first to last some four thousand miniatures have 
been used to this admirable purpose. In this is the moral 
that all art is largely a matter of opportunity. 
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RS. HERBERT GLADSTONE should prettily wear the 

coronet of a viscountess. A charming and accomplished 
woman, all grace and savoir faire, she will prove an able help- 
meet to the new Viscount in the high post of Governor-General 
of South Africa. Mrs. Gladstone was born a Paget, being the 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Richard Paget, of Cranmore, 
Somerset, and a sister of the present baronet. It is interesting 
to remember that her father received his baronetcy, and was 
made a Privy Councillor in recognition of his Parliamentary 
services as Conservative member for many years for Somerset- 
shire constituencies, 


2 @ 2 


Lord and Lady Brownlow, who have been spending the 
winter at Belton, Hull, near Grantham, have arrived in 
Carlton House Terrace, but they will pass most of the spring 
at Ashridge in Hertfordshire, alternating between there and 
town. Ashridge is a magnificent place, and came to its 
present owner’sfamily from the 
ducal line of Bridgewater, but 
not until after a great law 
suit had been settled. The 
present house is compara- 
tively modern, but at one time 
there was a monastery at 
Ashridge, and one of the 
most picturesque parts of 
the great mansion is a bit of 
the old cloister which encloses 
a corner of the garden; -near 
it is a fine yew hedge sur- 
rounding another small piece 
of garden. These, if not 
actually the same as in the 
days when monks: enjoyed the 
solitude of the cloisters, -are 
on the same lines and they 


have been gardens _ since 
mediaval times. 

Lady Brownlow, who 
was Lady Adelaide Talbot, 
daughter of the eighteenth 


Lord Shrewsbury, is very ex- 
clusive, and at Ashridge dur- 
ing the spring months there 
will be some carefully  se- 
lected week-end purties. <A 
grande dame of the old 
school, Lady Brownlow has 
no sympathies with the ways and doings of that section of 
Society known as ‘‘ smart.’’ But nobody could accuse Lady 
Brownlow of being exclusive in the narrow sense of the word, 
for she has often ** taken up,’’ without consideration of social 
position, people who have been attractive to her. Both Lord 
and Lady Brownlow prefer the country to town, and they 
are not very much at their town house, which is a marvel of 
decoration and ornament. 


a a 


Lady Dorchester is publishing ip. the near future further 
reminiscences of her father, Lord Broughton, and they promise 
to be more interesting than the memoirs she issued last 
summer, The fresh instalment will deal with many notable 
political works and personages of the early part of »last 
century, and include an account of the last days of Byron and 
the transfer of his remains from Missolonghi to London, Lord 
Broughton having been, perhaps, the poet's greatest friend. 
Lord Broughton, better known as Sir, john Cam Hobhouse, 
sat in Parliament for several years, and after filling various 
public offices was raised to the peerage in 1851, dying in 1869, 
when the family baronetcy passed to his nephew, Sir Charles 
Hobhouse. A rather eccentric old gentleman, with a very 





Mrs. Herbert Gladstone 


peppery temper, Lord Broughton greatly resembled one of the 
doorkeepers at Covent Garden, and this led to his being mis- 
taken one evening for the Opera attendant. A nouveau riche 
told him to call his carriage, and having done so Lord 
Broughton said, ‘‘ 1 have called your carriage, perhaps you 
will now call mine; I am Lord Broughton,”’ 
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Charlotte Lady Dorchester is the widow of the fourth and 
last Lord Dorchester of the former creation, who died in 1897, 
when the title became extinct. She is well known in society, 
and a notable hostess during the Regatta week at Hamlet 
Lodge, Cowes, Lady Dorchester frequently had her great- 
niece with her, Miss Nadine Beauchamp, daughter of Sir Regi- 
nald Beauchamp and grand-daughter of Sophia Lady Roden, 
Lord Broughton’s younger daughter and co-heiress. 


2 @ 8 


Lady St. Helier became a 
grandmother for the fourth 
time by the birth of a son, at 
the end of last month, to her 
elder daughter, Lady Midle- 
ton. The event is one of 
importance in the Brodrick 
family, as Lord and Lady 
Midleton have been married 
several years and this is their 
first child. Lady Midleton, as 
Miss Madeline Stanley, was 
her mother’s constant com- 
panion and fellow-worker in 
her many interests until her 
marriage, in 1903, as_ his 
second wife, to the then Mr 
St. John Brodrick, of Army 
Corps fame. Lady St. 
Helier’s other daughter is 
Mrs. Allhusen, of Stoke 
Court, Bucks. 


eg @ @ 


Mr. John Gretton, whose 
father rented for many years 
Sudbury Hall, Lord Vernon’s 
Derbyshire seat, is giving up 
the place in the autumn, when 
it is expected the long per- 
3; Sonal connection between the 

family and Sudbury will be 

resumed, as Poynton Towers, 
Stockport, where Lord Vervon has been living is to be let. 
Sudbury Hall, a handsome mansion of the later Renaissance, 
with a magnificent carved oak staircase; is on the Dove, near 
Uttoxeter. For three years, from 1840 to 1843, Sudbury was 
the residence of Queen Adelaide, and her stay in the old 
mansion is commemorated by a bedroom being named the 
Queen’s Room. The Vernons, who are a Norman family, have 
been associated with Sudbury since the reign of Henry VII., 
when the estate came to them by marriage, as also did Poynton 
Towers many years afterwards. Lord Vernon, who came of 
age last September, is in the Diplomatic Service, but he is 
better known as an enthusiastic motorist, with a penchant for 
exceeding the speed limit. 
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Lady Levinge, the latest actress to desert the stage for a 
titled husband, is the tall and beautiful girl who playea at 
Daly’s the part of Madame Khadja in the ‘‘ Merry Widow,”’ 
and also appeared in the ‘ Belle of Mayfair’’ and ‘‘ Les 
Merveilleuses.’? She married last month Sir Richard Levinge, 
of Knockdrin, a fine place in Westmeath, where he is well- 
known in the hunting field. Sir.Richard is also fond of racing, 
and a good polo player, and at one time he was in the 
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8th Hussars. He is the tenth holder of a baronetcy conferred 
in 1704 on an ancester who was Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 

Already fairly wealthy, Sir Richard Levinge received a con- 
siderable accession of fortune on the death last year of Mrs. 
Wilkinson Smith, of Bunny Hall, Notts. On the death of 
a former owner of Bunny Hall, the family found that he had 
left the estate to his housekeeper, Mrs. Fortreath. Litigation 
followed, but the legatee was left in possession of the estate. 
One of the family, fortunately for the bridegroom of the other 
day, took sides with the housekeeper, and she, doubtless out 
of gratitude, bequeathed it to his family, giving her niece, 
Mrs. Wilkinson Smith, a life interest. Sir Richard Levinge, 
who is the grandson of Mrs. Fortreath’s sympathiser, sold 
his inheritance for a very large Sum, and at the end of last 
month the contents of Bunny Hall were disposed of by auction 
and realised over £20,000. 
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A notable result of the recent order directing a Roll of 
Baronets to be kept at the Home Office will, it is expected, be 
the disappearance of several titles from the peerages. There 
are a good many baronetcies—more than is imagined by the 
public—to which their alleged holders would be hard put to 
prove their right, and presumably those baronets who are 
not placed on the Official Roll will not be recognised in the 
peerages, or else be given special lists all to themselves. As 


factorily substantiate their claims to their honours—but these 
baronetcies will doubtless be allowed and placed on the Roll. 
One of the best known peerages which is ‘ claimed ard 
assumed ’’ is Lord Ruthven, pronounced ‘* Rivven.’? In 1651 
a descendant of the Lords Ruthven, who were associated with 
many historical events in Scottish history, including the 
‘‘ private execution ’’ of Rizzio at Holyrood, and whose title 
was attainted, was raised to the. peerage as Lord Ruthven, but 
the patent is not recorded and its precise terms are unknown. 
It is said to have been burnt, together with all other legal 
papers, in 1750, when the family seat, Freeland House in 
Perthshire, was destroyed by fire. The male line failed with 
the death of the second peer, who left his estates to his youngest 
sister, who also inherited the title. A power of nomination of 
this kind is unusual, but anyway the right of the sister to her 
brother’s peerage was never challenged, nor was that of the 
next holder, her niece, 
eg @ @ 


Mr. and Mrs. Gaisford-St. Lawrence, of Offington, Worth- 
ing, are expected about May at Howth Castle in Dublin for 
the summer. Mr. Gaisford-St. Lawrence succeeded last year 
to Howth Castle and the property of the late Lord Howth, 
his uncle, and it is his intention to make the old home of the 
St. Lawrences’ his summer residence, spending the winter 
at his place in Sussex. Recently improvements have. been 





Howth Castle 


baronets have not been recognised officially with the same 
strictness as the peers, the way has been paved for persons 
to assume the lowest grade of our hereditary titles, and many 
did not fail to take advantage of the opportunity. If a man 
liked to style himself Sir John So-and-so there was nobody 
to say him nay. Thus baronetcies have come into existence 
or have been assumed by individuals with no right whatever 


to them. 
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Some baronetcies that will not be found on the Official Roll 
have been assumed by persons in good faith. A case in point 
occurred a few years ago when a resident in a riverside suburb 
announced in a Times advertisement that he had succeeded 
to his family baronetcy on the ground that his great-great- 
grandfather was first cousin to the first baronet. This fact 
alone was sufficient to show that he had no right to the distinc- 
tion. He could only claim if directly descended from the first 
baronet. If a man.is made a baronet and dies without a son 
the title does not go to his next brother, yet the claimant 
referred to evidently was of opinion that it did. Expert 
opinion, however, must have prevailed for the title was 


dropped. 
e =. 4 


There are some baronets of ancient pedigree whose titles are 
‘uncertain ’’—just as there are a few peers who cannot satis- 


carried out at Howth Castle, which was like many other 
ancient homes—sadly out of date according to modern ideas. 
Though a ‘very large place, there were scarcely more than a 
dozen best bedrooms, and little or no bathroom accommodation, 
Howth Castle was practically shut up during Lord Howth’s 
later years, as he divided his time between London and 
Bournemouth, 
2 @ @ 


For seven centuries Howth Castle has belonged to the St. 


_ Lawrences, and probably around no other ancient place do 


more traditions and legends cling. For years the gates of 
the castle were always thrown open at dinner time, in conse- 
quence of a pledge given by a Lord Howth, of mediaeval days, 
to Grace O'Malley, an Irish chieftainess. Landing at Howth, 
she found the gates of the castle closed, the family being at 
dinner, and, annoyed at what she considered lack of hospitality, 
she seized the heir and kept the boy until his father gave a 
solemn promise that the gates should never again be closed at 
the dinner hour. In the castle is a picture commemorating 
this wonderful episode in the family. There is a “ tree of 
destiny ’’ at Howth, which tradition alleged would die with the 
last of the St. Lawrences, but it was alive last summer, though 
Lord Howth had passed away in March, and with him a title 
dating from the twelfth century. There are some famous beech 
hedges thirty feet high at Howth, and in the early summer 
the grounds are a blaze of azalea and rhododendrons blossoms. 
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WEDDINGS 


AND ENGAGEMENTS 


URING Lent very few marriages have taken place, but 

quite a number have been arranged for Easter Tuesday, 
and during April some of the most important of the season 
will take place. Then will come another slack time, for May 
has never been a fashionable month for marrying, though of 
recent years the prejudice against the most delightful month 
of the spring as a period for weddings seems to have some- 
what died out. 

& 2 


On Easter Tuesday twenty or more are taking place, 
among the most important being those of Miss Muriel Hamil- 
ton, daughter of the late Lord Belhaven and Stenton, and of 
Georgina Lady Belhaven and Stenton, to Mr. William Martin, 
of the Royal Artillery (son of Mr. J. Martin, of Cranford, 
Midlothian), at St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh; Mr. W. E. 
Kitson and Miss Muriel Lind- 
say Wood, daughter of the 
late Mr. C. Lindsay Wood, 
of Freeland, Perth, and niece 
of Sir Lindsay Wood, at 
Perth; and Mr. Charles Mait- 
land, son of Mr. T. Maitland, 
of Broughty Ferry, and Miss 
Norma MacLeod, daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman MacLeod, of Burton 
Manor, Stafford, at Edin- 
burgh. For the 30th and 
31st several weddings are 
fixed, a notable one on the 
former day being that of 
Captain Henry E. Pateshall 
Thomas, of the East York- 
shire Regiment, son of 
Colonel and Mrs, Pateshall 
Thomas, of Richard’s Castle, 
Manor House, near Ludlow, 
and Miss Edith Few, 
daughter of the late Rev. 
W. J. Few; whilst on the 
31st Miss Babette Macarthur, 
daughter of the Bishop of 
Southampton, is to be 
married to Mr. J, H. Jacques, 
son of the late Mr. J. H. 
Jacques, of Shanghai. 

Oo ae a 

The ist of April is Friday, 
and, of course, few, if any, 
marriages are taking place 
on that day, but Saturday, 
April 2nd, is fixed for the wedding of Miss Rosalinda Butler, 
youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Dunboyne, and Captain 
J. C. Bowen-Colthurst, of the Royal Irish Rifles. This will 
be a distinctly Irish match, both bride and bridegroom being 
members of old Irish families, whilst the wedding is taking 
place near the former's ancient home, Knoppogue Castle, which 
dates back to feudal times and where the Butlers have been 
seated for generations, Lord and Lady Dunboyne, when the 
former held that mysterious post—King’s Remembrancer, and 
was also Senior Master of the King’s Bench Division—used 
to live at Ouseley Lodge, the comfortable low white-fronted 
house close to the river at Old Windsor, but lately they have 
made their home chiefly at Knoppogue, which ther have much 
improved and modernised. Miss Rosalinda Butler went in 


for nursing, and she was a probationer for three months at 
a London hospital. 


Photo) 
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Three days later Miss Katharine Gough, daughter of Lord 
and Lady Gough, will be married at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
to Mr. Edward Vyse Sturdy, son of Mr. and Mrs. Sturdy, of 
Paxhill Park, Sussex. 

& ¢ & 


Another important country wedding will be that of Miss 
Laline Astell, stepdaughter of Lord de Lisle and Dudley, and 






Lady Levinge 


Mr. Arthur Hohler, which is taking place on April oth at 
historic Penshurst, in Kent. Miss Astell, who is a cousin of 
Lord Gort, is the elder of Lady de Lisle and Dudley’s two 
daughters by her first marriage to the late Mr. Astell, of 
Woodbury Hall, Bedfordshire, and the sister of the present 
owner of that place, who has not yet attained his majority. On 
the same day Miss Marguerite Burnett, fourth daughter of 
Sir David and Lady Burnett, is to be married at Croydon to 
Dr. Basil Parsons-Smith. 
2 @ @ 

On April 14th a very important marriage is taking place at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, being that of Mr. Jack Harrison, of 
the Blues, only son of Mr. T. Fenwick Harrison, of King’s 
Walden Bury, Herts, and Miss Margery Lawson, elder 
daughter of Colonel and Mrs. W. Lawson. The bridegroom 
will be very well off, whilst Miss Lawson is a grand-daughter 
of Lord Burnham, who has given his young relative a magni- 
ficent present. One of the bride’s cousins is Mrs. Jack Coke, 
wife of one of the late Lord Leicesier’s sons by his second 

wife, Georgiana Lady Leices- 


. ae ter. Another wedding on the 
sate es eon same day will be Mr. Francis 
Sa ae eh oe Howard Lindsay’s to: Miss 


Helen MacDougall, of 
Lunga, at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, but the cere- 
mony will be very quiet, as the 
bride is in mourning for her 
sister, who was drowned not 
long ago through falling off 
the rocks near her home at 
Lunga, in Argyllshire. The 
14th is also fixed for the 
wedding of Captain Cyril 
Gepp, 3rd Battalion King’s 
African Riffes, younger son 
of the Rev. H. J. Gepp, 
Vicar of Adderbury, Oxon, 
and Miss Evelyn Northey, 
youngest daughter of the late 
Colonel Northey, of Ashiey 
Manor, Box, Wilts, which 
takes place at St. Thomas 
a Becket’s, Box. 
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April 26th, at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, is fixed 
for a very interesting Scotch 
wedding—that between Major 
thetic John Hope, nephew and heir 
ae of Sir Alexander Hope, of 
Pinkie, Edinburgh, and Miss 
Mary Bruce, the handsome 
eldest daughter of Lord and 
Lady Balfour of Burleigh. 
This will be a very important affair, and there will be a large 
gathering of friends of both families. On the following day, 
Lady Marjorie Coke, elder daughter of Lord and Lady 
Leicester, will be married to Mr. North Dalrymple-Hamilton, 
of Bargany, Ayrshire.’ This will be a country wedding, the 
ceremony taking place at the pretty little church in Holkham 
Park, close to the bride’s stately home in Norfolk. Mr. 
Dalrymple-Hamilton, who inherited the fine estate of Bargany 
from his mother, the late Lady Stair, is on the maternal side 
a grandson of the late Sir Adolphus Liddell, who was for 
many years persona grata at Court in the late reign. 


A o> 

The month just passed has been remarkable for the many 
notable engagements which have taken place. Almost simul- 
. taneously two of the prettiest American girls in society became 
engaged—Miss Drexel and Miss Mildred Carter, who are 
marrying, respectively, some time during the season, Lord 
Maidstone, son and heir of Lord Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
and Lord Acheson, Lord and Lady Gosford’s elder son. Colonel 
George Milner, of the 5th Royal Irish Lancers, became 
engaged to Miss Phyllis Green, a pretty, fair girl who only 
came out last summer, and a younger sister of Mrs. Adrian 
Rose, who lost her husband after only three months of 
marriage. Miss Green is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lycett Green, and a grand-daughter of Mrs. Arthur Wilson. 


HR ay ay 
[Rita Martin 
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Mr. R. Madoc Davies 


A. Retic 
teaches the art of 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
AND SOLO SINGING 


(on the Old Italian Method) at his own residence 
495 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Success guaranteed to conscientious pupils. Defects 
of wrong production quickly remedied. Auditions free. 
APPLY BY LETTER TO ABOVE ADDRESS. 








CUT THIS OUT 


and attach it to your letter 





The Playgoer & Society Illustrated 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Special Competition Coupon 
No. 6. 
Not available after 9.30 p.m. on 3rd April, 1910 





This Coupon is issued subject to the conditions 
governing the competition as set forth in the adver- 
tisement on page iii, facing page 246 of this issue. 





CHEIRA tr+x 
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Great Bond St. Palmist 


Can be consulted daity from 


10.30 to 6.30 


CLAIRVOYANCE: 
ITS WONDERS 


75 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


HIGH-CLASS WELL-FURNISHED SUITES OF ROOMS TO 
LET, any period. Good catering and attendance. Manservant. 


Most centrally situated. Close to Hyde Park, shops, theatres, etc. 
Mrs. GOODALL, 19 Lower Seymour St., Portman Square, W. 








LOFTUS RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
11 TEMPLETON PL., EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
This Hotel is noted for general comfort, good catering, and moder- 
ate, strictly inclusive charges. 40 Bedrooms. Central to all parts. 
Two minutes to District and Tube Railways. Weekly Pension 
Terms, 30s. to £2 2s. : Double Rooms, 25s. to 35s. No EXTRAs. 
Cables & Telegrams : “ Loftusite, London.”’ 


Telephone: 491 Western. [/ 








London, W.C. ABBOTSFORD HOTEL 
UPPER MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE. 


Most central position in London Shilling Cab Fares to all the principal 


Theatres : nd Railway Stations. Tel. 13938. Telegrams: " Abbotell.’’ 
80 Rooms, Magnificently Furnished. Separate Tables. 
Drawing, Smoking, Recreation Rooms and Lounge. 

Heated by Patent Radiators. Electric Light. ‘Terms from 6/- per day, 


Dining, 








LEINSTER HOTEL 


19 LEINSTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 





HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL with all the comforts 
of a refined home. 

Cuisine a feature. Absolute cleanliness. 
Readers of “‘The Playgoer and Society” 
inspect before looking elsewhere. 


Good, lofty rooms overlooking garden square to which visitors 
have access. ‘Terms moderate and inclusive. 


would do well to 



































- * COL’DRVM,” 
11 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 




















RED ms COFFEE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than 








AERA EEE tne SARBSZS 
N Opera Goers. Dinners from 5.15—9.30 p.m. 


/COMEDY RESTAURANT § 


0 38 PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
The Favourite Restaurant of the West End. Within 
few minutes’ walk from the Piccadilly Circus Tube. 


Luncheon, 1/6 
Dinners, 2/6 














Suppers, 2/6 
Or a la carte 





BANQUETS.—Large and small parties catered for. ff 
Tables may be booked by bie co No. 5007 Central. 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SocIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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The Perfect Paradise 
for Sportsmen. 


lcooccooes PADD GOOD OCOOOOLT 


HE opening of Duff House, Banff, next May is 

being looked forward to as quite one of the events 

of the year in Scotland. Until lately it was a 
residence of the Duke of Fife and Princess Royal, and 
it possesses considerable historical interest. This 
palatial mansion, built by Adams in 1739, is situated in 
a most beautiful park 
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Taylor Bunkered on Duff House Golf Course. 


to over 20,000 acres, while for golfers there is an 18-hole 
course, and those who prefer tennis or croquet are 
provided for; there is also a magnificent ballroom, and 
the grounds are most beautifully laid out. In a pic- 
turesque little island on the Deveron is a delightful 
summer-house and tea-room. 





facing Banff Bay. The 
internal alterations “are 
nearly complete, but care 
has been taken to preserve 
the original ‘* Adams ”’ 
decorations, the ceilings 
and fine fireplaces being 
beautiful specimens of that 
great master’s art. Every- 
thing that modern ingenuity 
and management can pro- 
vide has been done and the 
furnishing will be most 
luxurious. 


The river Deveron, which 
flows through the estate, 
excellent salmon 
fishing, and the trout fish- 
ing, for a Scotch river, is 
unique, for as many as 
over 12,000 trout have been 
caught in it in one season, 


affords 


Banff Bay is one of the 








famous bays that gentle- 

men’s yachts make for 

during the summer, and is all that can be desired, not 
only for cruising, but deep-sea fishing. 


Now that Duff House is to be opened, its many attrac- 
tions will make it a rallying place for those who love 
tennis, golf and all kinds of sport. The shooting extends 
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Duff House, Banff. 


The -Tea-Room on the Deveron. 


The surrounding country is extremely interesting. The 
roads are exceptionally good for motorists, and within ten 
miles is Fyvie Castle, the seat of Lord Leith of Fyvie, where 
in the olden days a monastery was pulled down and its 
foundation stone thrown into the River Ython. On its site 
Fyvie Castle was built, and a curse was uttered to the 
effect that until the stone was recovered’ the estate 
would never be inherited by a male heir, and _ this 
has proved to be the case for generations. 


Along the coast the scenery is very fine. The famous 
Cruden Bay is an easy drive. All throughout Aberdeen- 
shire game is preserved, consequently the shooting is 
exceptionally good. Tourists will delight in visiting the 
old-world fishing villages of Peterhead, Fraserburgh or 
Gardenstown, while the Banff and Macduff fishing fleet 
is oné of the largest in the United Kingdom. 


Duff House is one of the finest centres for the tourist, 
and with the bracing atmosphere and the attractive sur- 
roundings it will become one of the most favourite resorts 
in Scotland. The house will be opened in May, but even 
now rooms are being booked and shooting and fishing 
secured in advance. A beautiful hall has been built in 
the grounds to accommodate theatre companies. 
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March — sunshine 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge,” of Truth) 


necessitates an 


HE bright z 
immediate purchase of a couple of walking cos- 


tumes, and the question is, what is going to be 


worn? 


A good way of satisfying oneself on this point 


would be to send for a catalogue to John Barker & Co., 


Kensington, W. 
to-date and may be relied upon for good 
material and excellence of cut. Their 
spring walking suits have the new short 
coats as well as the smart long coat, not 
new, but not lightly to be abandoned by 
fashion. It gives the long silhouette 
which has been the object of the smart 
woman during the last two years. For 
the South they have an endless variety 
of linen, muslin, tussore and foulard 
short gowns in all the new colours, old 
rose, grey-blue, tussore, réséda, butcher- 
blue, olive and navy blue. 
unusually pretty is a white cambric with 
princess corsage in broderie anglaise, 
the skirt being pleated into this below the 
hips and finished at the hem with a little 
flounce in broderie anglaise. As to cloth 
and serge costumes, they offer almost an 
embarrassment of choice, and all at 
moderate prices. 





Our two illustrations show something 
of the latest modes in outdoor costume. 
No. 5 is a model in almond-coloured 
serge trimmed with velvet of the same 
tint with discs of the serge stitched flat 
on the collar, cuffs and belt. The coat 
has the Russian blouse effect, fastening 
up the left side with rather large but- 
tons. The sleeves, it will be observed, 
have no fulness whatever. The skirt is 
very narrow and has a plain front 
breadth. The flat pleats at the back and 
sides are pressed to absolute smoothness 
and are still further coerced to the 
indispensable simplicity of line by means 
of tabs of the velvet trimmed, with discs 
of the serge. The hat shown with this 
neat gown is in fine straw in almond 
colour to match the gown. This is to 
be a favourite tint this season and has 
superseded the less attractive khaki, the 
almond colour being much cleaner and 
brighter in tone. 


Illustration No. 1 presents a. walking 


costume in fine navy blue serge coating. 


Quite 


Their gowns and hats are always up- 





Figure 1 


It is trimmed 


with wide black silk braid and braid buttons, both of a 
military appearance, and arranged in graduated lines on 
the left front, which crosses over to the right, fastening 


diagonally. 
toning closely at the wrists. 


The sleeves are very tight, evidently but- 
As this model emanates 


from one of the foremost Paris houses, we may conclude 
that these very tight sleeves are coming in. They are a 
trifle inconvenient, but they are certainly smart. The 
straw hat in the illustration is without trimming. The tie 
is fox. 

Before leaving the subject of walking 
dresses, it is well to remind my readers 
that skirts are to be worn very short and 
excessively narrow. This remark applies 
to tailor-mades, to linen and_ holland 
suits, and to sports costumes. The out- 
line is, in every case, as straight and 
severe as the wearer's shape will permit. 
Some of the new coats are single- 
breasted and button down the centre. 
Others cross over very low and fasten on 
the left side by means of from two to 
five large buttons, the lowest coming 
very near the line of the knees. One of 
the most business-like of the short coats 
buttons back on both sides of the front, 
showing the silk or velvet facing, and 
can be unbuttoned and crossed over in 
bad weather, forming a good protection 
to the chest. 


The wearer, arrived at her destination, 
simply unbuttons and turns back these 
fronts, showing her dainty blouse and 
jabot and can join the luncheon or tea- 
party in the full consciousness of looking 
well-dressed. 

The new materials are cloth (very light 
and supple), cashmere, voile, foulard and 
ninon for draping them. There is a 
perfect rage for ninon, whether plain or 
shot. One sees it on two-thirds of the 
new models, and it is in great request for 
blouses, rivalling ‘even the fashionable 
net in that connection. Checks are liked, 
but stripes are rather in abeyance. The 
scarf has vanished from the wardrobe of 
the smart. The turndown gollar is in 
again, but must be looked at with hesita- 
tion by most women who are over 
thirty-five. And, finally, there is a pros- 
pect of the re-appearance of the basqued 
blouse caught in with a belt. 





Evening dress is now at the full of 
its season and both London and Paris 
are busy in creating new models. The great vogue is 
jewelled embroidery. The Queen set this fashion and 
her subjects follow it con amore. Her Majesty is in 
mourning and has been wearing richly jetted gowns in 
the evenings, at the Courts, the opera and theatres. It 
has not been observed that she has patronised as yet the 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


very beautiful diamond trellis jewelling which is quite 
soft and pliable in the fingers and looks like meshed 
rainbows. A very smart lady wore a whole gown of 
this at a dinner-party a few evenings since. It was a 
dazzling success. Jet is trellised in the same way with finely 
cut small beads. A tunic composed of it is shaped into 
princess bodice and sleeves and falls low on the skirt, 
ending in a diagonal line from left to right with deep 
jet fringes drooping from it and from the sleeves. A 
similar tunic, but décolleté. in this case, is made of 
iridescent crystal beads, also deeply fringed. These 

















Figure 2 


tunics are worn over absolutely simple, untrimmed gowns 
in satin of white or any pale colour, jet over black some- 
times, but by no means always. 


Our illustration No. 3 shows a very graceful gown in 


Figure 3 





black satin vestal with corsage and coat effect at the 
back carried out in heavy jet embroidery and bordered 
with bands of black velvet, which cross just below the 
waist. The bodice forms a high square at the back, also 
finished with a band of black velvet. The sleeves reach 
to the elbows and finish with narrow bands of the velvet. 
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MODEL No. 2129. Price 29/6 





DAINTY THE NEW MAGYAR BLOUSE. 
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foosty iw: te the new 0 emule shape, witb Giged ae 2 1 [9 
@ P col.r an culls in s ft chiffon or awn, stitche 
This and many other charming models with colours, 10, match, lined throughout with scft 
may be seen in our Show-rooms. SENT ON APPROVAL, 
SE A ORONO ANON I ARM RIE Et ACEI BREE AT TBE AE ENS, SETI BASIE A, 
‘ Debenham & Freebody 
UNHAILLS e enody. 
Wigmore Street, London, W 
2 CONDUIT ST .LONDON, W ’ . ’ -* P 
os CROSS ST. MANCHESTER. 22 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. Famous for over a Century for Taste, for Quality, for Value 
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her clientéle that she 
has recently added a 
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r The Tenth Woman 
A GOOD complexion is the soul of physical beauty. 


EVERY WOMAN knows that wind and weather and worry 
and advancing years don’t combine to help her keep her complexion. 


NINE WOMEN OUT OF TEN know that “ Valaze”’ will do 
what it is intended to do for the complexion better than anything 
else can doit. To those nine wise women we have nothing more 


to say. They know all that we can tell them. 


IT 1S TO THE TENTH WOMAN that this appeal is specially 
directed. 

ARE YOU THE TENTH WOMAN? 
plexion safe for years ahead ? 
reasonable question. 


If so, is your com- 
To an intelligent woman this is a 
Remember a good complexion is more easily 
lost than regained. 

THERE IS ONE WOMAN in London who has made the 
eare of the complexion her special study—her particular form of 
enthusiasm. Her name is Madame Helena Rubinstéin. She is 
prepared to advise personally any womaa on matters concerning 
the complexion free of charge. No trouble is too great for her 
to take—no detail too trivial for her attention. 





It is this enthusiasm Photo) 
for her life's work, combined with her special knowledge and 


experience, that is responsible for her tremendous success. 


MISS FRANCES DILLON 
whose letter is reproduced in facsimile on this page. 


Do not hesitate to write to her. Her experience is at your disposal for the mere asking. 


NO WOMAN ever tried “ Valaze” without prejudice and was dissatisfied with it, and MANY THOUSANDS 
OF WOMEN have testified to its efficacy. 


Miss Frances Dillon, the charming young actress now appearing with Mr. Arthur Bourchier in “ The Tenth Man,’ 
writes as follows, and a facsimile of her letter is reproduced on this page :— 
I have found your * Valaze’ face cream and complexion powder invaluable. They are delightful in use, as 


are your complexion soap and other’ preparations, and I feel that every woman should know of your excellent 
treatment for the preservation and care of the complexion. 


lt was written once “ All roads lead to Rome,” but there was only one royal entrance to the city 


Similarly there is only 
one royal road to the Kingdom of Beauty. In 


; . b_az % oFOw 
the boudoirs of nine beautiful women out of < , Q : 
ten throughout the world it is called “ The Popo es oe ae 
Valaze Way.” If you have not already ¥. Proto 4S 4e 


Cann 
entered that pleasant pathway write to-day 2 Te son S428 . 
to Madame Rubinstein, 24 Grafton Street, Gr froctanne 


S bine 
Mayfair, London, for her book “ Beauty in ¢ ae fm a he ay p — 
the Making.” It deals competently and fully “ob ite 6 
with all complexion defects, and points the 7 cuthar 
way to, their permanent relief. It also i Creme re a Hrnraurtk fe re, 


contains a full and detailed account of © fer RT Pte ‘ a 


Madame Rubinstein’s specialities and of the 
Care Yeo 
treatments employed by her at her world- 


un‘que and exclusive methods of complexion 


famous Maison de Beauty Valaze. It will i Us2 Qe Ancv } 


be forwarded free when this magazine | is v cas | ee 


mentioned. f: Comp Care sna, drat ow D4 


The ware are some of the names and prices of some of Madame Rubinstein's Complexion Sp-cialities : 
4/6, 8/6 and 2 a jar; Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake: 


tin, . 


Valaze Skin Food 
Valaze Complexion Powder for greasy and normal skins, or 
Novena "Pe (for dry skins!, at 3/~, 5/6 and 10/6 a box; Valaze Lip Lustre for chapped and pale lips, 2/-- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski’s 


Blackhead and Open Pore Cure, 3/6 a box; No. 2 of same for obstinate cases, 6/-; Valaze Snow Lotion, a superb Viennese liquid 
powder, 4/~, 7/— and 10/6; the same, Special, for greasy’ skins, 7/6 and 21/- a bottle; Valaze Liquidine, overcomes redness of the nose 
and cheeks, and adds tone to the skin, 10/6 a bottle. Orders by post receive prompt attention. 

All correspondence should be addressed to Madame Rubinstein, Dept. PG, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London. 
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The sleeves reach to the elbows and finish with narrow 


bands of the velvet. 


The drapery of the skirt is caught 


in below the pointed end of the jet coat at the back. 
Illustration No. 4 is a princess gown in black charmeuse, 


the bodice embroidered in grey and white 
intermixed with oxidised silver 
The slightly 
gathered skirt is fulled in about the waist 
embroidery. 
décolleté is square and the very plain sleeves 
are not long enough to reach the elbows. 


diamonds 
thread in a deep note of grey. 


under the  jewelled 


The line of the bodice at the back 1s of the 
with 


bretelle order, but 
across the shoulders. 


is filled in 








Even more _ beautiful 
than these is No. 2, a 
princess gown in_ pinkish- 
mauve crépe de Chine with 
a purple net tunic embroi- 
dered with amethyst 
jewelling. The bodice is 
partly made of fine écru net 
lace, the sleeves being’ bor- 
dered with mink to 

match the skirt. A 


large jewelled orna- 
ment is worn at the 
waist in front. The 


hair-band is composed 
of amethysts mounted 
on black velvet. Even- 
ing cloaks are 
more sumptuous 
than ever, both 
in material and 
trimming. Fur 


/ 
ae f 
is being replaced ¢ 
by superb cm- 6 U/. 


broideries, some 


jewelled, others 
Chinese, 
Japanese, Turkish or Egyptian. 


It is certain that cloaks for such 
oceasions as Ascot or Goodwood 
will be in very bright colours this 
season. Gowns of gauze or chiffon 
in several tints superposed will be 
in vogue when warmer weather 
comes, and the embroideries on 
these, whether in silks or beads, or 
both, will be artistically suited to 
the tints of the gown. Some very 
exquisite effects will be obtained in 
this way. 


A word about hats. The newest 
picture hats-are larger than any of 
their predecessors, which is saying 
much. But the shapes arc not so 
dowdy and obscuring as those of 
last year. The new ones are lifted 
by bandeaux from the hair. Flowers 
under the brim have returned to 
favour, and the cache-peigne is 
again worn. Sometimes it is made 
of lace instead of flowers, the folds 
falling en cascade. The new tulle 
ruches are enormously high, and, 
taken in conjunction with the new 
coiffures, make for flatness at 
the sides and great height in 



































Figure 4 
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front. 





The draped turban toque will have an immense 
vogue this year. 





The necessity for having a perfect corset has never 
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been greater than 
the success of the toilette depends 
upon the ‘‘line of the figure 
being well displayed. The general idea 
seems to be that a corset that gives this * 
line at its best must be uncomfortable 
and must compress the frame in a highly 
inconvenient fashion somewhere — or 
other. And, unfortunately, there is but 
too much foundation for this idea, The 
unskilled corset-maker has but-one aim, 
to squeeze her wretched client into shape 
and suffer not only extreme discomfort, 
but often actual injury to health. One 
reads of such horrors as internal organs 
misplaced and crowded together, press- 
ing upon each other in consequence of 
tight-lacing, But the perfect corset is 
guilty of no such iniquity. 


now, when 








Take, for-instance, the Sandow corset, 
which is so absolutely comfortable that 
though the wearer feels agreeably sup- 
ported and braced-up by it, she is 
scarcely aware of it as a garment. It is 
very light, yet strong, and the secret of 
its wonderful success is that the bones 
are-not perpendicular, but are set in so 
as to run diagonally to the figure. The 
advantage of this will be seen at once. 
The perpendicular bone must press in to 
the flesh, and, on the other hand, the 
human frame must press upon the whale- 


bone. Here are two features which war 
against comfort and are inimical to 
grace, to the syveltesse which should 


characterise the figure of a charming 
woman. The pressure of the Sandow cor- 
set is avoided by these crosswise bones, 
to which strength is imparted by shorter 
bones, set in in the inverse direction 
This is the secret of the delightful sup- 
port imparted not only without constric- 
tion, but imparting a freedom of chest 
development and expansion that is as 
favourable to healthy lungs as it is to 
accord with the fashion of the moment. 
A minor and yet in its way important 
point is that with the transverse boning 
the corset lasts much longer than those 
with perpendicular boning and keeps its 
shape to the last. 


Mr. Eugen Sandow has made anatomy 
and physiology the study of his life, and 
in his corset we have the last word of 
perfect hygiene and perfect outline, with 
the freedom of movement that renders 
the wearer lissome and graceful. Small 
wonder that his ateliers are crowded both 
morning and afternoon with clients 
anxious to possess 
— these wonder- 
working garments. 

=" Very pretty waiting- 
“~~ rooms ‘they are, with 
their white enamel, 
pretty walls and great 
howls of fragrant 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


flowers. Mothers take their young daughters there, know- 
ing how very difficult it is to find among ordinary corsets 
one that is suited to the gradually developing figure, that 
will support the back and impart a good, erect carriage, 
and that combines comfort with absolute elegance of out- 
line. All these desiderata are found in Sandow’s corset, 
the models being varied to suit women of any age and of 
every type of figure. The way in which it reduces the 
apparent size of over-developed hips is scarcely short of 
the miraculous. 


The very small coiffures 
of three months since have 
disappeared in favour of 
larger ones, of which we 
give two typical illustra- 
tions on this page. The 
first shows the hair waved 
on the forehead and also 
behind the tress that passes 
round the head. It will be 
noticed that these undula- 
tions are large and loose 
and consequently much 
more effective than ‘the 
tight, pinched - looking 
wavings of last season. 
The whole of the back of 
this coiffure is a mass of 
curls. The ears are com- 
pletely hidden under the 
hair.. 


The second illustration is 
reminiscent of the Clytie, 
the lightly rippled hair 
being arranged close to the 
head and showing the 
beautiful curve from fore- 
head to crown. Here, 
again, we have a bunch of 
little curls at the back. 
When these have to be 
rolled by the wearer herself 
it must be remembered that 
very slender rollers should 
be used. That is very im- 
perative when the curls are 
composed of the natural 
hair. Of course, it is easy 
enough to make the curls 
when they lie on the toilet- 
table! It is a different 
matter when the operator 
has to work upon the back 
of her head and ‘‘ see with 
her fingers.’’ A triplicate 
mirror is a boon in such 
cases. Even the cleverest of maids cannot always coiffer 
her mistress to her complete satisfaction. 





Figure 5 





The new hats are larger than ever, wonderful cdifices 
of straw or crin, with immense; chou bows of ribbon or 
very large feathers massed on the top and curling over 
the crown. The small coiffuré and the immense lack 
affinity in this way, that the former fails to afford suffi- 
cient support to the latter. And+what is uglier or more 
uncomfortable than a wobbling hat? For this reason 
many prefer the toque or the turban, the latter composed 
of the finest of crin in black of any smart colour or of 
gauze or other light material such as tulle or figured net. 
The all-straw toque is useful for wear in doubtful 
weather. It is improved by a rosette of shot or striped 


Geltin, 


Yn ha) 
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ribbon, which must be 
large. Even the sailor hat 
of the season must show 
this great bow, but on this 
style of headgear the ribbon 
is put at the back of 
the crown and spread out 
very widely. Lightness is 
a desideratum in all kinds 
of hats and the new straws 
lend themselves to this in a 
wonderful way. Some of 
them are more like canvas 
than straw and are almost 
as soft as net ‘to handle. 
One of these in a fashion- 
able shade of tobacco- 
brown is embroidered with ? —{, 
a design of dull grey-green ‘ 

Gane uae then Twisted up A New Coiffure 
into a turban shape with grey-green tulle swathed about 
it and a bunch of realistic cherries tucked into it. 








> 


The mushroom shape 
is recurring, but at pre- 
sent it is far from being 
exaggerated. Th -e 
heavy, flat shapes of 
. last year have completely 


: disappeared, and the pre- 
sent scason will see a 
struggle for supremacy 
between the Oriental 
turban toque and the 
immense picture hat. 









Some charming crea- 
tions in motor millinery 


| 


—>~ are being shown by 
=e Messrs. Dunhills, of 2, 
pita Conduit Street, W. They 
ite) have made a speciality 


. . of catering for the re- 
Coiffure, showing the Curve quiretebets of the femi- 


of the Head nine motoring world, 
and a visit to their showrooms reveals a wonderful variety 
of exclusive millinery models, designed with a particular 
eve for comfort as well as appearance when motoring. 
Provincial readers should note that Messrs. Dunhills also 
have branches at Cross Street, Manchester, and St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Are you an Amateur 
Photographer ? 
If so, send one of your prints to the Art Editor, “ Playgoer & 


Society Illustrated,” 12 Regent Street, S W. 


One Guinea will be paid by the proprietors for the best 
photograph sent in each month. 


Each photograph sent in must be accompanied by a letter 
stating (1) Make of Camera u-ed ; (2) Name of Film or Plate ; 
(3) Name of P.O.P., and (4) the words “| am an amateur 
photographer. The accompanyng photograph was taken, 
developed and printed by me.” 

Only amateurs are eligible for this comretition. 

Any subject may be sent in. 
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